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Invocation 


\i OWE a debt of gratitude to countless men and women. Even the material 
things we use every day are ours through the toil of others. The house we 
live in, the clothes we wear, our books, our favorite chair, and the fuel that warms 
us have all been made or provided for us by others. These men and women are our 
neighbors. They are our brothers and sisters. We must serve them in return. In 
the same way, we are indebted to others for the unseen things of life. Where have 
our thoughts and feelings come from, the truths and rules of life that we have 
learned, and our good resolutions? They have come from people who have lived 
and passed on, or from people who are now living. They are all our benefactors. 
We can never repay them. The only thing we can do is, in our turn, to serve our 
neighbor. 

We would be mean and ungrateful if we forgot thus to serve our neighbor. We 
would then be thinking only of ourselves. We would be accepting help from others 
without doing anything for them. We would deserve to be shut out from the 
community, and we would surely be shutting ourselves out from God’s good pleas- 
ure. God is not pleased with those who have no thought or feeling for the needs of 
others. He who created the heart hates all heartlessness. 

It is not humiliating to serve one’s neighbor. It does not create a slavish spirit. 
Instead, it makes the heart roomier and the eyes brighter and results in a good 
conscience. What better gains can life bring us! 

The Lord Jesus made this clear in his own life. He resisted the temptation to 
use his power in an unloving way. He refused to be attracted by the kingdoms of 
the world and their glory. He said, “The Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.’ Was it belittling to speak such words about himself? Did 
it take from him any of his greatness? Not at all. Indeed, he would not today be 
my lord, and the lord for all men, if he had not put his whole soul and all the 
power of his life into the service of his brothers. Therefore, God highly exalted 
him and gave unto him the name which is above every name. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind. This is the great and first commandment. And a second like 
unto it is this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ (Matthew 22: 37-39) 


. Muriel Anderson Rose, national vice-president of Pi Lambda Theta, offered this invoca- 
tion at the opening session of the Twenty-first Biennial Council. It is adapted from My 
Confirmation by Bishop Sam. Stadener, translated by Daniel Nystrom, Augustana Book 
Concern, Rock Island, Illinois, 1947. 





Let's Dream 


NORMAN B. SCHARERS 


T IS BOTH a personal and a professional pleasure to welcome Pi Lambda The 
to Santa Barbara! I have had an opportunity to look over the program for your 
Twenty-first Biennial Council, and I am very impressed with it. I am sure that 
most of your time will be taken by details of this fine program, but I offer you the 
facilities and personnel of the Santa Barbara City Schools to assist you in any way 
possible. Not far from the university campus is our new San Marcos High School 
of which we are very proud. At this new high school, we are attempting to “break 
the sound barrier in secondary education.” This fall, the Santa Barbara school sy 
tem is also opening a new junior high school, a new elementary school, and modem 
ized facilities for the City College. If any of you wish information concerning these 
or other phases of our educational program, please do not hesitate to get in touch 
with us. 

I am interested in your group not only because you are women but because Pi 
Lambda Theta is known for its efforts to upgrade education. Education needs up 
grading! It is not that we are doing a poor job—rather, that we need to do a better 
job. Professional organizations are fulfilling a vital need in their efforts to upgrade 
education on all levels and in all parts of the country. 

I will speak briefly to the theme of your conference, but I would like to “jazz up’ 
the title to ““Let’s Dream!’’ Education is a creative job, and, as a public school super 
intendent, I am interested in creative people—those who have ability and imagine 
tion to generate new ideas and to improve on the old; those who want to foresee 
the future through their imaginations. One of the hardest jobs of a superintendent, 
or any administrator in any other field, is to select people who will stay out of the 
rut—those who will be able to keep their freshness and their enthusiasm for the 
work they are doing, those who will be creative. 

For the last two years, I have taught summer sessions at Stanford University. 
In my classes in both administration and curriculum, I stress the need for creative 
imagination and encourage my students to “think in a crazy way.” I say to them, 
too, ““Let’s dream,” and I frequently ask them to list their craziest ideas in education. 
It is really surprising how few creative ideas are suggested. Some of the ideas afe 
good, but they certainly aren’t creative; and some of the ideas are as mundane 
“take a field trip to the beach” or something like that. The importance of imagine 
tion and of creativeness cannot be overstressed. We are all tremendously impressed 
with the new electronic machines and what they can do. But they can’t do what we 





& NORMAN B. SCHARER is superintendent of the Santa Barbara City Schools, Cali- 
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can do—think! Machines can observe, recall, and analyze, but they cannot generate 
any ideas, even the simplest ones. 

It was Einstein who said that imagination is more important than knowledge. 
As an educator, I think certain implications of this statement can be challenged, 
but I feel strongly that knowledge is more powerful when creatively applied. It is 
thrilling to think of the heights to which imagination has taken individual human 
beings. You all are familiar with the accomplishments of Jules Verne. He lived 
quietly and rarely left his home; yet his imagination took him around the world, 
twenty thousand leagues under the sea, and even to the moon! To those who scoffed, 
he replied, “What one man is capable of conceiving, other men will achieve.” Maybe 
Jules Verne had something to do with the “Nautilus!” 

Just yesterday, I heard a radio announcement that Russia is ready to send a man 
into space. I do not know what good this will do, but that is beside the point I 
wish to make. I am too small—mankind in general is too small—to think or dream 
or imagine what sending a man to the moon will accomplish. Yet here is testimony 
to the almost impossible fact that someone has figured out a way to send a human 
into another world! The power of mind over matter is truly astonishing! Civiliza- 
tion itself is the product of creative thinking and creative effort. John Masefield 
once said, ‘‘Man’s body is faulty, his mind untrustworthy, but his imagination has 
made him remarkable. . . .” 

Ideas are responsible for the very ways in which we live and move about. How, 
for instance, can you separate the culture of today from printing in all of its rami- 
fications? From transportation? From communications systems? A Yale professor 
remarked one day to one of his classes that the average American has available to 
him the work power of 120 slaves. It isn’t too difficult to accept this statement when 
we think of our dish washers, our clothes washers, our modern stoves, our vacuum 
cleaners, our electric mixers—all powerful and all harnessed to the touch of our 
fingertips. 

Imagination has certainly made America! Where would we be if it had not been 
for the McCormicks, the Deeres, the Fords, the Edisons, the Horace Manns, the 
John Deweys, yes, and by no means the least, even the Scott, Foresmans! We can 
all contribute our ideas toward making America even greater and our world even 
better. The Aluminum Company of America coined a new word “imagineering” 
and defined it as letting one’s imagination soar and then engineering it down to 
earth. “Imagineering” works in politics, in business and industry, in education, 
and in all other phases of life and work. Here are some examples of “imagineer- 
ing”: Robert Moses and his profound influence on the New York metropolitan 
area; William Zeckendorf and his dream town on the lower east side of New York 
to house the United Nations organization (John D. Rockefeller thought enough 
of this idea to donate twenty-six million dollars for the land); Buffalo, New York, 
and its enviable record in the preventation of traffic deaths, which started when a 
civic worker by the name of Wade Stevenson suggested ways of dramatizing the 
Virtue of good driving. Arrangements were made for two patrolmen to stop twenty- 
five women drivers for their careful driving one evening and hand each of them 
an orchid; and Pontiac, Michigan, where, in order to promote the turnout of voters 
at the polls, someone thought of having the church bells rung every hour (it worked 
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very well!). 

There is imaginative talent all around us. But perhaps you say, “Who, me?] 
don’t have any talent!” Only a moron can truthfully make that statement, for the 
proof is all around! 

Stuart Chase once said that the best ideas are originated by amateurs. John Collyer, 
president of the B. F. Goodrich Company, reported that employees submit about 
three thousand suggestions a year, of which one-third are good enough to deserye 
cash awards. Rank and file employees of the Ordnance Department submitted 
enough ideas in 1943 alone to save over fifty million dollars. 

There are many examples to prove that age is not a factor in creativity. Socrates 
was at his peak at age sixty; Alexander the Great conquered Persia at the age of 
twenty-five; Robert Louis Stevenson was a brilliant writer at forty-four; Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes didn’t hit his stride until age fifty; Julia Ward Howe wrote the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” at age fifty-three, but (according to Alexander Woollcott) 
her best effort was at age ninety-one when she wrote “At Sunset.’’ Thomas Jeffer- 
son, George Washington Carver, and George Bernard Shaw were still turning out 
good ideas in their seventies and eighties. We may lose our memories as we grow 
older, but our creative imagination is ageless. 

If there is a sex factor in creativity, it is on the side of the female. Men may have 
more muscles than women, but women have more imagination. This fact has been 
statistically proved. The Johnson O’Connor Foundation conducted 703 tests on 
women and found that their creative aptitude averaged 25 per cent higher than that 
of men. A teacher in Paterson, New Jersey, taught a class in creative thinking to 
thirty-two high school seniors. The girls showed a 40 per cent superiority over the 
boys in fluency of ideas. Alex Osborn, cofounder of Batten, Barton, Durstine, and 
Osborn, has reported that, in over one thousand employee ‘‘brainstorming”’ sessions, 
women consistently had more ideas than their men colleagues. Two of the mos 
creative and brainiest persons I have ever known are from Santa Barbara; they ate 
women, and they are here in this room. 

Most housewives use their imaginations more than their husbands do. The hus 
band’s job is usually of a routine nature, but the housewife is on her own almost 
every hour of the day. How does a woman manage her home and handle her hus 
band except by thinking up new ideas in food, home decoration, and social life— 
all aimed at pleasing him? Some time ago, Life magazine featured a young woman 
who suggested eight ways of speeding the production of engine parts; part of het 
inspiration came from her remembrance of the way her mother had made doughnuts 
In an analysis of the psychological differences between the sexes, Paul Popenoe 
stated that these differences are acquired rather than inborn. 

Creativity can be developed! Everyone possesses creative talent to a greater of 
lesser degree, but exercise is necessary to develop minds the same as it is to develop 
bodies, Walt Disney, one of the most creative men in modern life, advises us ® 
look upon our imagination apparatus as mental muscles. Alexis Carrel shrewdly 
observes that “the more this muscle works, the more it develops.” H. A. Overstret 
and other students of the mind feel that creative power can be retained, regained, 
or “actually stimulated into growth” through combining effort with imagination 
Experience is the richest fuel for ‘‘ideation,” a descriptive term attributed to Alex 
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Osborn. As a teen-ager, Edison worked in a telegraph office. By the age of twenty- 
two, he had perfected the universal stock ticker and sold it to Western Union for 
$40,000. Bruce Barton, of Batten, Barton, Durstine, and Osborn, kept a very com- 
plete diary of his experiences and thoughts while on a world tour. He has used this 
diary as a rich source of ideas for his weekly editorials, which are published in news- 
papers throughout the country. 

Travel can be a rich fuel for the imagination. Percy Grainger does a lot of his 
composing as he travels from recital to recital by day coach! One very interesting 
story is told about a woman who was faced with a ten-hour trip in a day coach. 
There was the problem of ways to occupy her two young sons. At the start of the 
trip, she gave them pads and pencils and asked that they write down all the things 
they could think of doing on a train ride. She paid them 10 cents an idea, and some 
of the ideas could be sold to a railroad company. 

Even playing games during one’s leisure time can be a creative exercise—if you 
choose your games wisely. It has been estimated that there are over two hundred 
fifty kinds of sedentary games; but only about fifty of them entail creative exercise. 
There are hundreds of hobbies, too, but most of them require collecting rather than 
creating. An excellent outlet for creative energy can be found in handicraft arts, 
composing music, sculpturing, painting, and aesthetic dancing. As Eugene Speicher 
said, “Touch one part of the canvas and something immediately happens to some 
other part.”” 

Selective reading fosters creative imagination. Mortimer Adler advises us in his 
How to Read a Book that we think as we read; Francis Bacon declared “Reading 
maketh a full man’’; George Bernard Shaw wrote his own outline of a book before 
he ever read it. Reading should be more than an escape from everyday life. The 
tight sort of reading is rich in mental vitamins if you exercise your mentality as you 
tead. What about writing? It is one of the most effective of creative exercises. 
Facility in writing has been scientifically rated as a basic index of creative aptitude. 
Those who feel that they cannot write should remember that every author was once 
an amateur, and many of these amateurs became famous as authors quite by accident. 
Stephen Leacock taught at McGill University many years; Longfellow was a lan- 
guage teacher. Mundane letter-writing can be what you make it—a drudgery or an 
outlet for one’s imagination. We have all had the experience of being utterly 
delighted by letters from certain of our more imaginative friends and relatives. 
Sometimes we're surprised that certain individuals can write such interesting letters. 

For one who wishes to develop his writing skills, there are many forms of exer- 
cise. One aspiring young author practices by writing his own gag lines for magazine 
cartoons; another writes short stories around pictures torn from magazines; another 
tewrites particularly irritating radio and television commercials. Word-play is a 
patticularly rewarding exercise, since it both sharpens the wits and expands one’s 
personal vocabulary. Julius Boraas in his book, Teaching to Think, strongly recom- 
mends thinking up figures of speech as a creative exercise. 

No matter what the techniques used, however—whether they be reading, writ- 
ing, traveling, word-play, creative hobbies, or so forth—the principal way to develop 
fluency in imaginative ideas is by going to work! Set aside work hours for creative 
Practice; set deadlines; make notes; use check lists; arrange time and place which 
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are conducive to your practice in creativity. But make your mental muscles work 
for you hard and regularly. 

“So what!” you say. ‘“What has creativity to do with me and my job?”’ What has 
creativity and imagination to do with education and educators? Let me ask these 
questions in response. Do you think we have reached the end of methods and tech 
niques in teaching reading? Absolutely not! Are we doing the right type of thing for 
the gifted child? Obviously not! What about foreign language instruction? Ar 
language laboratories the only new idea to improve foreign language instruction? 
How ridiculous! What about the use of IBM? Are there limits to its use, or are 
there undreamed of applications to facilitate and improve education? We must 
expect to figure out new answers to a number of different questions. For instance, 
what ideas do you have for making television an effective implement of classroom 
instruction? We are using television in the Santa Barbara City Schools but primarih 
as a public-relations tool. How can school buildings be improved? What about ey 
tirely different but far better means of feeding youngsters in school cafeterias? 

The entire field of secondary education desperately needs new ideas. Elementay 
education has gone far beyond secondary education, In fact, we are living in th 
dark ages so far as secondary education is concerned. 

You can help and I can help, providing we are ready and willing to “let ourselves 
go” and dream. “Let’s dream,” and after our dreams have soared, let’s engineet 
them down to earth! 


These remarks were presented at the opening session of the Twenty-first Biennial Council. 
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Can a Teacher Be Herself? 


GEORGIANA HARDY* 


FEEL very much honored to be invited to speak to this distinguished group of 

women educators, but I would like to point out from the start that I am a 
board member and not an educator. I make no pretense of having the skills or ex- 
perience which you have and what I am about to say must, therefore, be looked 
on as the layman, the citizen, approach. The title as given to me is “Can a Teacher 
Be Herself?”” Before we can consider whether she can be herself, we must ask ‘“‘Does 
she have a personality worth being?’’ In other words, who are you? Are you some- 
one aside from a teacher? Are you interesting, well read, up on music, or art? Are 
you likely to carry on an animated conversation with someone you have just met 
without ever mentioning teaching? 

This may seem an odd approach to the topic, but I believe it is fundamental. 
To borrow a bridge term, you must lead from strength, and you are only as good 
asa teacher as you are vital as a person. It does not seem important to me what a 
petson’s enthusiasms are, as long as she lives with enthusiasm. Whether you are 
ative in the church, the community chest, or a political party, whether you grow 
orchids, train horses, or skin dive is immaterial to the basic requirements that you 
be a person who brings to your entire life, not just to the classroom, an interesting 
mind and total personality. 

It is all too easy for teachers to fit into a pattern of talking shop and spending 
time with those who share the same pursuit. Twenty years of this can well mean 
that the growing edge of the mind has atrophied. On the other hand, if you are ex- 
ploring new fields constantly, you are able to take delight not only in your own 
specialty but in others’ interests, because it is natural for you to be alert and aware. 
This then is point number one: Before you can ask, “Can I express myself?” 
you must ask yourself who are you and what do you have to express. 

The second, and related, question is: Do you enjoy exploring new knowledge even 
though it may be completely useless to you? I am fortunate in being a book reviewer, 
which means that I read five or six books a week on subjects most of which I will 
fever put to practical use in my own life. I am well informed on how to pat sharks, 
fase parakeets, baby-sit in an igloo, and climb into a volcano. There seems to be 
little point in these odd facets of information, but they all make life fascinating 
because someone enjoys doing them. I might add that it also makes social life de- 
lightful, since I seldom sit by anyone at dinner without knowing something about 
his pet subject. 





CEeTANA HARDY is a member of the Los Angeles City Board of Education, 
alifornia, 
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But, to be serious, there is so much to know in the world of today that ity 
really tragic when a person limits his knowledge only to that which seems to hay 
an immediate purpose. To be specific, a teacher who reads books only on education 
is missing a lot. The student’s mind ranges widely; the teacher's should range even 
more widely if she wishes to be stimulating. 

One of my observations which disturbs me deeply is that many people read 
without thinking. I have always felt that a movie is like a game of golf—some 
one is batting an idea at you, and you sit and watch. But reading is like baseball— 
the author throws the ball to you, but the game is incomplete unless you catchit 
and return it. It must be a two-way effort to be rewarding. Many people read 
interesting book from beginning to end without ever stopping to ask, “Do I agne 
with the author’s premise?” “Would my conclusions be the same?” “Have I ever 
read anything which presents an opposite point of view on the same subject?” “Dy 
I accept or reject what this book tells me?’ The same comments could be made 
about listening to speeches or television newscasts. Any alert person should 
evaluating as well as listening. 

Having established that you are an interesting person and are alert to new ideas 
the next question is: Do you like people who disagree with you? Anyone with a 
open mind can and should enjoy people who are honest but whose point of viewis 
different. Yet I am afraid too many people leave someone's house after a disagree 
ment and say, “‘Let’s never go there again.” At this point, talking to teachers, I am 
treading on delicate ground. Teachers by their very experience with younger, les 
well-informed minds can easily slip into disliking anyone who argues. This & 
of course, frequently the gifted young person who will not take everything the 
teacher, parent, or anyone else says without question. The teacher who becomes ag 
gravated hurts herself and her students immensely. I well recall a personal instance 
in this connection. When my son was about nine, he had read a child’s history of 
the ancient world. In the course of his school work, the teacher was explaining de 
mocracy and stated that Athens was the first democracy. My son was amazed and 
rude. He stated that the teacher was not telling the truth because city states (Sparta, 
etc.) had been democracies a hundred years before Athens and were better de 
mocracies since they had no slaves. My boy was sent to the principal, as he should 
have been for being rude, but the teacher missed an opportunity to encourage af 
alert mind to recognize that the teacher must pick between much information ip 
choosing what she wishes to impart. By recognizing the justice of his criticism, she 
could let him know she had her own reasons for not attempting to teach all of 
Greek history at that time. 

The basic point I am making is that, inwardly, we must not be threatened by 
critical thinking and comfortable only with conformity. This stage is achieved, ! 
believe, only after the two discussed above have been attained. When one is not 
fearful about one’s self nor doubtful about new ideas, one is not threatened by 
arguments. 

We can now return to the original question: Is the teacher with the personality 
we have just described afraid to express herself in the classroom? The answer, of 
course, is ‘‘No,”’ because such a person does not need to force her opinions 0 
others in order to feel recognized and can, therefore, explore pros and cons easily. 
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A good teacher will frequently say in, for instance, art, “I don’t happen to like 
Picasso, but that does not mean that you may not like his work. Many do.” This 
carried into history, literature, or even the scientific and mathematical fields can 
make for a liveliness in the learning process which is not there if all premises to be 
taught are cut and dried. Such an approach is absolutely essential in discussing cur- 
rent events or controversial subjects. 

These same personal qualifications make a great deal of difference in relations 
with fellow teachers and administrators. Freedom to express one’s own opinions, 
coupled with a willingness to hear others’ and admit they are better if they are, is 
a sign of maturity. 

Of great importance is the teacher's relation to parents. And here, again, the 
interesting, interested teacher does not have to scare parents into submission but 
can, instead, share with them a mutual interest in a given child and his problems. 
As a board member, I cannot say too forcefully that teachers are the best or the 
worst public relations for the schools. No newspaper reporter can remedy the mis- 
takes they make nor improve their status unless they deserve it. 

In conclusion, then, the good teacher must have basically the same qualities as an 
intelligent, alert, and attractive person in any walk of life. She has, however, a spe- 
cial responsibility because she has a captive audience. Any of you can get up and 
walk away from me while I am speaking, but your students can’t get away from 
you. They won’t want to if you are the kind of person I am sure you are, and you 
need have no fear of being yourself in the classroom if you truly like who you are 
in your quiet moments of self-scrutiny. We all know that what you are speaks louder 
than what you say. Conversely, what you say in or out of the classroom need not 
be a matter of concern if your own personal house is in order. 


This was the keynote speech at the opening session of the Twenty-first Biennial Council. 
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Teachers Make Modern Turkey 


HOWARD E. WILSON? 


H° THE predictions of the political savants of 1900 come to pass, there would 
be no modern Republic of Turkey. The ancient Ottoman Empire, politically 
inept and economically bankrupt, was “the sick man of Europe,’’ and the only 
question seemed to be what western nation would take over the territory which com 
trolled the Dardanelles, a dwindling bit of Europe, Asia Minor, and the Caliphate, 
Even at the end of World War I, the death of Turkey seemed certain. Then one 
of those miraculous movements of history occurred. A famous general escaped the 
clutches of the occupiers of Istanbul, fled to the mountain districts of Anatolia, 
organized a revolution which established its authority over the Sultanate, drove out 
the invading Greeks, negotiated with the Allies at Lausanne in 1922, and created 
out of faith and courage the modern Republic of Turkey. The figure who did this 
became president and virtual dictator until his death in 1938. But, in his strong 
control, he wrought a revolution and set a nation on a new path. He led the forces 
of westernization, abolished the caliphate, and dictatorially set in motion the mardr 
ing forces of democracy. Ataturk—one of the most fascinating figures of modem 
history! 

It is, of course, true that Ataturk’s career was the flowering of reform forces 
long struggling in Turkish life. Throughout the nineteenth century, his predecessors 
appear and leave their contribution to the movement he climaxed. But the establish 
ment of the republic bears the particular imprint of his personality; and with his 
name is associated the adoption of the Roman alphabet, the separation of church 
and state, the campaign against illiteracy, the creation of a pattern of village schools, 
the rise of women in society, and a host of other reforms. Steadily through his 
career, Ataturk emphasized education. He thought of the future as in the hands of 
the teachers. It is not surprising that today in every school in Turkey there isa 
statuette or at least a portrait of Ataturk. And somewhere on display in every class 
room will be quotations from his papers or speeches stressing the importance of 
education. 

During the years since the establishment of the republic, Turkey has made 
astonishing progress in developing an educational system based on western ideas. 
To the nineteenth-century movements in that direction based largely on French 
models and to the German influences of the World War I period have now been 
added American influences. Primary schools have been constructed in over two 
thirds of the 42,000 villages of Turkey. Experimentation with comprehensive high 
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schools has begun, although most secondary schools are still single-purpose institu- 
tions with the /ycée as university-preparatory institutions. Literacy has increased; 
technical education has greatly expanded. New universities have been created. Edu- 
cation has come to be recognized as a method of social mobility, a foundation of in- 
dustrial and agricultural prosperity, and an essential in the evolution of a democracy. 
In this process, however, there has been uneven educational advance and a rapidity 
of educational expansion difficult to maintain in a country with an uncertain econ- 
omy. By the 1950's, it seemed essential to take a fresh look at Turkish education, to 
appraise achievements and shortcomings, and to establish anew a priority listing of 
objectives in educational development. Such an appraisal could establish criteria for 
evaluating educational proposals and projects, not only by the educational authori- 
ties and political leaders of Turkey, but also by such agencies of other governments 
as the International Co-operation Administration of the United States and by 
foundations interested in the further advance of Turkish education. 

With such factors as these in mind, the Turkish Ministry of Education appointed, 
late in 1958, a National Commission on Education. Under the chairmanship of 
Fahir Iz, professor of Turkology at the University of Istanbul, its ten members 
were charged with (1) identifying the major issues and potentials of education in 
Turkey and (2) formulating a series of constructive recommendations based not 
only on intensive observations within Turkey but also upon observations in a num- 
ber of other countries where suggestions for developments in Turkey might be 
found. The Ford Foundation made it possible for the commission to travel to other 
countries, provided the commission with interpreters and administrative assistants, 
and attached two consultants to the commission. From France came Pierre Gullion, 
professor of Greek civilization at the University at Aix en Provence, and from the 
United States came the author of this account of the commission’s experiences. 

This group spent January and half of February visiting educational institutions, 
talking with leaders, and holding hearings in widely-scattered areas of Turkey. It 
began in Trabzon, on the Black Sea, close to the Russian border; moved across the 
snow-laden mountains to Erzurum, a military city from ancient times and still a 
frontier outpost; and then to ancient walled Diyarbekir, at the eastern end of the 
Fertile Crescent. It visited communities on the Mediterranean coast, including Izmir; 
and then Istanbul and Bursa, ancient capital of the Ottoman Turks; and, last, 
Ankara itself—where the tomb of Ataturk fits the capital city as significantly as 
the Lincoln Memorial fits Washington. 

In these visits and talks, the commission was impressed with how much Turkey 
has accomplished in education—and how much remains to be done. While more 
than 86 per cent of six-year-olds are this year in school, more than ten thousand 
villages still have no schools. At the same time, overcrowding in the new, industrial 
suburbs puts demands on primary education quantitatively greater than those of the 
unschooled remote villages. Secondary schools are inadequate and unduly expensive 
because they are single-purpose schools and ordinarily too small to be efficient or 
economical. The shortage of teachers is as disturbing as the morale is impressive— 
the sense of duty to the nation of those who go into teaching. Salaries are dis- 
tressingly low—and equally distressing is the lack of mobility in the profession. 
Able and ambitious persons too frequently find career opportunities in education 
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blocked. There are no summer schools, few programs of in-service training, no 
correspondence courses, and little opportunity to move about within the system 
in such fashion as to reward talent and energy and effort. 

In the schools generally, western institutions have been more copied than have 
the western practices which originally produced those institutions. Educational te 
search is almost nonexistent; the ordinary factual resources for educational plan. 
ning are not commonly available. Separatism between technical and humane educa 
tion prevents the development of a general liberal education appropriate to the 
contemporary world. 

Obviously, many of these problems of Turkish education are problems with 
which other western nations have wrestled or are now wrestling. To make recom 
mendations concerning them in Turkey, the commission viewed the experience of 
a number of other countries. From Turkey, the entire group flew to Japan in order 
to study the educational means by which that country westernized itself so rapidly, 
Perhaps the chief impression from the Japanese visit was recognition of the im 
portance of the interrelations between education and cultural characteristics. We had 
moved from an underpopulated to an overpopulated land, from one with the re 
vealed religion of the Moslem to a country where religion is more a philosophy of 
Buddhist and Shinto values. Such factors as these demonstrated the inevitability of 
shaping educational institutions to the folkways and mores of the culture which 
sustains them. The group spent a month in the United States, journeying from 
west to east, seeing a wide variety of American schools, colleges, and universities. 
Members were in general impressed with the self-discipline of American students, 
the concept of the comprehensive high school, the programs of general education 
for technical and academic and general pupils, the range and quality of textbooks 
and other teaching aids, and the fact that schools are so much alike in all sections 
of the country in spite of our vaunted local control. 

In Europe, the group visited France, England, Germany, and Italy, and then 
settled down in Vienna during June, 1959, to write its report. In France, members 
were impressed with the possibilities of local variation in spite of centralized con- 
trol, with the assurances of equality of educational opportunity established by a 
centralized structure; with the decisive—and not always advantageous—impact on 
education of the French concept of culture and concern with an elite. In England, 
they were confused by the lack of central direction and the emphasis on loa 
uniqueness—which, nevertheless, produces widespread, educational uniformity. 
They were impressed with the progress toward establishment of multipurpose 
“cosmopolitan” secondary schools, with the excellence of some of the classroom 
teaching they saw, and with Her Majesty’s inspectors because they were not “i 
spectors” in the traditional sense of that term. In Germany, they found unusual ele 
mentary schools in Hamburg and were impressed with the status of teachers and 
the extent of their individual responsibility for curriculum as well as procedure. 
They found useful the studies of national problems and possibilities which were 
going on in all these countries. In Italy, they were baffled, as they were in other 
countries as well as in Turkey, by search for the desirable relationship between te 
ligion and education and impressed with the importance of an educated clergy if 
that relationship is to be close. They found in Calabria some of the problems of 
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rural education which were troubling in Turkey, also. 

But by the time Italy had been reached, members of the group were saturated 
with impressions, Carrying ideas and observations in their minds, and documents 
have § and reports and notes in their luggage, the group moved on to Vienna. There the 
il te task was to interpret and codify the impressions of four months of intensive travel, 
plan- of visits to several hundred institutions, and of talks with even more hundreds of 
duc § persons—and to bring these interpretations to bear on the specific problems and 
) the | needs and possibilities of education in Turkey. The task was made difficult by the 

varying backgrounds and interests of the commission members themselves, as well 
with | asby the range and complexity of the specific issues. Yet the task was accomplished; 
com. after some five weeks of intensive consultation, drafting, and revision, a report was 
ce of | unanimously agreed upon. 


3 0 
stem 


order It is too early to know whether the recommendations it contains will be accepted 
vidly. and implemented by the Ministry of Education of Turkey. But the report is based 
> im. § onthe belief that no country can wisely transfer to itself the educational institutions 


ehad and practices of another country. Rather, it is important for Turkey to develop the 

1e re | same processes and resources of thought which lie back of the educational institu- 

hy of § tions of the West. It is recommended that the ministry in Turkey establish a na- 

ity of tional center for research and the collection and interpretation of educational data. 

vhich § Only as more is known about the problems of teaching Turkish children to read 

from ad number, or about pupil achievement in various types of schools, or about the 

sities, movement of villagers to industrial centers, or about the best instruments of in- 

jents, § ‘tlligence testing, for example, will the basis for action on Turkish education be- 

ation § come ciear. Certain institutional changes, including consolidation at the secondary 

hooks § level, are recommended. Attention is given to the preparation of better teaching 

tions § ids. An intensified program of counseling is urged as a requisite to locating and . 
training the particularly talented persons sorely needed for national development. ‘: 

then § Sut most of the recommendations focus on teachers, for it became steadily more . 

mbers § 4Pparent to the commission, as it had become increasingly apparent to Ataturk him- 

icon & lf, that teachers make modern Turkey. 

by a The commission, therefore, focused attention on teacher recruitment and teacher 

ct on f ducation. It recommended the establishment of an advanced professional training 

land, § ‘enter—a sort of pedagogical university which would draw most of its students 

“Tocal | {fom the able and ambitious teachers who had already gained some teaching ex- 

rmity. § Petience. In this institution, devoted to the education of professional leaders, pro- 

irpose grams of study for administrators, supervisors, and counselors should be developed; 

sroom § %00e of these avenues for upward mobility as yet exists in Turkey. The creation of 

t “in § “mmer schools, correspondence classes, and special institutes and conferences was 

al ele § “commended as part of a constructive program of in-service education, designed to 

s and §} “tighten teacher morale as well as increase instructional efficiency. More adequate 

edure. | Mancial rewards were recommended, and the creation and support of professional 

were ganizations were hailed as urgent. All of these recommendations put together 

other § Yet designed to advance the professionalization of teaching, to make teaching a 

en re J “eer with more nearly adequate rewards—both financially and in terms of oppor- 

egy if | “ity for advancement and of professional satisfactions. For it is in these matters, 

father than in institutions or curriculums or equipment, that the advance of educa- 
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tion lies. 

Turkey is committed to the principles of the free world, to the establishment gf 
a modern “western” nationalism rooted in its own cultural tradition, and to th 
support of education as an instrument of progress. The creation of a National Com 
mission on Education to provide a framework or pattern for further developmen 
was itself an intelligent approach to the world-wide necessity of fitting education 
plans into economic possibilities. It is certain that Turkey will consider the recom 
mendations of its commission with care. And it is equally certain that the key tp 
the future will be found in the vitality and quality of the nation’s teachers, 


This address was presented at the second general session of the Twenty-first Biennial Council. 





The 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth 


BERNICE BAXTER* 


p! LAMBDA THETA is one of several hundred national organizations that has been 
invited to participate in the 1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. President Eisenhower has called the conference for March 27-April 2 in 
Washington, D.C., to consider the theme, ‘‘Lasting Values in a Changing World.” 
States and communities are already at work on this theme, basing their efforts on 
study and a better understanding of: (1) The Values and Ideals of Our Society; 
(2) The Effects on the Development of Children and Youth of the Rapid Changes 
in This Country and the World; and (3) Personal and Environmental Influences 
on Children and Youth. 

White House Conferences have contributed richly to the health and welfare of 
children. The outcome of the 1910 White House Conference was a body of child 
labor laws. Welfare standards and the Children’s Bureau followed the 1920 meet- 
ing. In 1930, child health and child care study resulted in the Children’s Charter 
and in pediatrics. The 1940 White House Conference gave consideration to the 
worth of the individual, but results became diffused with the war efforts. The 1950 
Conference was devoted to the emotional well-being of children and youth. Out of 
this conference came the Pledge to Children and a recommendation that more 
citizens be included in subsequent planning. 

The uniqueness of the 1960 White House Conference is the grass-roots involve- 
ment of citizens within their own communities. Town meetings are being held in 
which both youth and adults are exchanging ideas about values that seem to be 
most enduring. Ways and means of furthering these values are being proposed and 
will become the purposes for organized effort during the years immediately ahead. 
Many communities are making studies of the accomplishments of the past ten years 
as springboards for effort in the future. These studies will reach the White House 
Conference Committee through the reports of state governors. 

The Pi Lambda Theta Council question, “What Is the Role of the Teacher in 
Society?” is pertinent to the discussions of the White House Conference theme as 
schools will be viewed for their effectiveness in developing desirable behavior in 
youth. It should help round out the educator’s appraisal and evaluation of the 





® BERNICE BAXTER, a former national president of Pi Lambda Theta and a lecturer 

in education at Mills College, California, has been named by the National Board 

: represent Pi Lambda Theta at the 1960 White House Conference on Children and 
outh. 
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teacher’s role to have parents give their idea of the teacher's success or failure ig 
meeting their concept of the teacher's role. 

A brief, one-page questionnaire’ has been prepared for the use of Pi Lambda 
Thetans who are interested in gathering facts to be assembled in the form of g 
study, with appropriate recommendations made and sent to the White House Con- 
ference Committee. Pi Lambda Theta’s contribution should have the effect of help- 
ing the discussants become more aware and, hopefully, more understanding of the 
teacher’s role in the development of children’s values and ideals. 


These remarks were made at a luncheon meeting of the Twenty-first Biennial Council. 


* Four hundred questionnaires were distributed to delegates. Additional questionnaires are being 
circulated by Pi Lambda Thetans throughout the United States. 





The Role of the Intellectual 
in America 


ILLIAM McCorp, assistant dean of humanities and sciences at Stanford 

University, delivered an address on this subject at the banquet of the Twenty- 
first Biennial Council. The major content of Dr. McCord’s speech appears in the 
Summer, 1959, issue of Educational Horizons. 

In concluding his address to Pi Lambda Thetans, he suggested that there were 
four suggestions he would make concerning the teacher’s responsibilities as an 
“intellectual.”’ They are below. 

(1) The teacher should, without regret, accept the designation “intellectual.” 
This would mean that the teacher should regard his prime function as the creation 
and conservation of truth. It might mean, in specific terms, that the status of non- 
intellectual courses within the school curriculum should be questioned; that the 
teacher should be exposed to courses dealing with the general tradition of western 
civilization; and it might mean that the requirements for teaching credentials should 
be open to any liberal arts candidate. 

(2) The teacher, as an intellectual, should resist tendencies toward bureaucratic 
centralization (such as California’s practice in selecting certain textbooks which 
must be used by all teachers throughout the state). 

(3) The teacher, as an intellectual, should accept the implicit political com- 
mitment to freedom of thought and liberalism. (In specific terms, this would mean 
that groups of teachers should oppose such restrictions on freedom of thought as 
are represented in the recent attempt of the Walters Committee to punish ‘‘subver- 
sion” in the schools. ) 

(4) The teacher, as an intellectual, should accept broad civic responsibilities re- 
lated not only to the school but to the general problems of the community (e.g., 
slum clearance, juvenile delinquency, mental health, civil liberties). 





Council Summary 


LOIS KNOWLES# 


A THE final session of this 1959 Pi Lambda Theta Council, it becomes my duty 
to make a summary. Although my name appears on the program, it is not] 
alone who should have this responsibility. Each participant should be summarizing 
the Council program for herself, and for each person it will be somewhat different, 
This is as it should be. No two people ever take away exactly the same ideas, and 
it is hoped that each Council participant will have found here something which will 
be helpful and challenging to her and to her chapter for the biennium to come, 

One year ago this week, the theme was chosen for the Council program. For some 
time before that, Virginia Biggy had been soliciting contributions for Educational 
Horizons devoted to the theme, ‘What Is the Role of the Teacher in Society?” 
These articles will be appearing in our magazine for the next two years to supple 
ment, enrich, and develop further the talks and discussions which we have had 
here. 

The Council Program Chairman is grateful to literally dozens of people who have 
contributed time, thought, and hard work in order to make this Council worth-while, 
Nearly all of the chapters had an orientation program during the past year to dis 
cuss the role of the teacher in society. Forms containing information about these 
programs were returned by the chapters to the Chairman and were most helpful 
in planning. The committee wishes to extend appreciation for the many excellent 
ideas expressed. 

As this Council began on Wednesday, you, as delegates and visitors, entered 
into the spirit of the theme through, active participation in discussion groups, 
through listening to the excellent talks, and through searching in a creative way 
for solutions to chapter problems. Initiative on the part of many individuals in 
assuming leadership helped to make the 1959 Council a challenging one. We hope 
that, as you return to your chapters, you will continue in the months ahead to ap 
praise the role of the teacher. 

It seems to me that, if I could identify one role of the teacher in society that 
has seemed to be dominant in Council discussions, it would be the teacher's concert 
for the welfare of others. In closing my summary, I should like to quote froma 
poem by Agnes Snyder, the first recipient of a Pi Lambda Theta scholarship. “For 
All Children” appeared in Childhood Education, October, 1958, and this excerpt 
from the poem seems to express our thoughts. 





© LOIS KNOWLES was chairman of the Council Program Committee for the Twenty: 
first Biennial Council. 
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We speak for all the children 

Of all the nations, all the lands, 

Knowing well that in their common human core 

Is more of likeness than of difference; 

Knowing too that only as we reach that common core 
In children 

Will men, the world over, 

Reach it in each other. ... 


Perhaps the closing sentence of Dr. McCord’s talk is also pertinent here: “We 
should be very arrogant in seeking to gain our prerogatives, but very humble in 
the exercising of these prerogatives.” 


This summary was presented at the closing session of the Twenty-first Biennial Council. 





PI LAMBDA THETA LUNCHEON AT AASA 


A luncheon is being planned for Pi Lambda Thetans attending the 
American Association of School Administrators meeting in Atlantic City 
in February, 1960. The luncheon will be Monday, February 15, 1960. 
Hilda M. Wilson, president of the Philadelphia Alumnz Chapter, has 
been appointed chairman of the arrangements committee. Inquiries about 
reservations for the luncheon may be addressed to Dr. Wilson, whose 
address is 249 Merion Avenue, Aldan, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 
Further details about the luncheon will be found in the program for the 
AASA meeting. 














The President's Message 


SYLVIA VOPNI 


HE Twenty-first Biennial Council of Pi Lambda Theta has demonstrated the 
T iitities of members to envision and to realize the purpose of the association 
in its many facets of fellowship, loyalty, professional spirit, scholarship, understand. 
ings, and appreciations. Chapter delegates, committee members, and elected officers 
have explored their roles not only as teachers but as members of the organization 
and enriched their comprehension of many roles. Those who were privileged to 
share the experience of this Council return to their chapters with new vision of the 
role of the organization as it approaches the fiftieth anniversary of its founding 
an honor and professional association for women in education. 

The roles of the teacher as a creative person, as a contributing member of an 
educational institution, as a responsible citizen and member of a changing society, 
as a growing member of the teaching profession and of professional groups, as an 
active participant in local, national, and world affairs, and as an intellectual im 
America have been explored by delegates with the help of outstanding program 
participants. What, then, are the implications for Pi Lambda Theta? 

Members of this association are selected on the basis of high professional stand- 
ards and evidence of achievement and scholarship in the period of professional 
preparation, of qualities of leadership and evidence of the ability to live and work 
with others. At the time the right to wear the key is conferred, members are charged 
with responsibilities to further their knowledge and to advance professional stand- 
ards as well as to accept certain basic values and to uphold certain high ideals. 

In these dramatic times of change, gifted women in Pi Lambda Theta are chak 
lenged to develop the best of their abilities and potentialities and to provide that 
excellence in teaching at all levels and the spirited responsible leadership in all 
affairs that society expects of intelligent, educated persons. In this role, the teacher 
experiences professional and personal growth and opens new avenues for service 
and learning. There are many opportunities for “imagineering’”’ in education. The 
action taken by this Council of delegates in establishing the Fiftieth Anniversay 
Fellowship Fund is a particularly appropriate one at this time. The accumulation of 
financial contributions will make possible for gifted women teachers the opportunt 
ties for advanced study and research which will prepare them to make professional 
contributions to learning and teaching in ways that cannot be envisioned today. This 
is a challenge in which all Pi Lambda Thetans can share through material contribu 
tions and through the identification of able chapter members who should be encout 
aged to develop their abilities and talents and to realize their potentialities. 

Pi Lambda Theta provides unique possibilities for the encouragement of personil 
growth and professional development through fellowship and research. There is@ 
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vast range of individual abilities among members of this association. Delegates have 
learned that chapters are unique, also. Chapters can make an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the profession by not only identifying able persons but also by encouraging 
them to grow through experience, education, and research in ways which will con- 
tribute to society through excellence in teaching, research, and professional leader- 
ship. A refreshing resurgence of faith in intellect appears on the educational horizon. 
The dynamic goal of society is full realization of human potentialities and lasting 
values. Teachers, and particularly Pi Lambda Thetans, have a special contribution 
to make in helping youth to comprehend the goals implied and to progress toward 
their attainment. However, only as teachers themselves accept personal responsibility 
for their own growth can they truly fulfill the goal of society. 

Through chapter programs and projects, through the publications and programs 
at the national level, Pi Lambda Theta can increase understandings of the many roles 
of the teacher, important lasting values, and the changes in society. This organiza- 
tion has a special responsibility to demonstrate what excellence in education means 
at all levels. Sometimes, this is done through group activities; sometimes, through 
interpretations to persons within or outside the profession; sometimes, through indi- 
vidual career activities and research. Teachers who live richly and fully in their 
personal and professional lives communicate their values and excellence in myriad 
ways. Delegates will recall the message in Marion Wiles’ observation from the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession: much of the 
wotk which really contributes to advancement in education must be done by the 
individual releasing his full powers on a problem. Speakers at this conference said 
this in many ways. 


The fine work of all who contributed in so many individual ways to make the 
Twenty-first Biennial Council the inspiration it has been to all those at Santa Barbara 
is testimony to the vision and ability of Pi Lambda Thetans to realize the purpose 
of the association. To them deep appreciation is expressed. The spirit of fellowship 
and loyalty to the values cherished by Pi Lambda Theta demonstrated at this Council 
meeting will be reflected in the activities of the biennium as the organization looks 
beyond its fiftieth anniversary to realization of lasting values in a changing world. 


These remarks were presented at the final session of the Twenty-first Biennial Council. 
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National Board Members 


SYLVIA VOPNI, president, is known to members of Pi Lambda Theta who 
have attended the last three Biennial Councils and to members of chapters she has 
visited during the past two bienniums. She has been a member of the organization 
for more than twenty-five years and a life member since she attended the Biennial 
Council at Excelsior Springs, Missouri, in 1941, 

With a background of public-school experience, Miss Vopni started graduate 
studies in 1949 leading to the Ph.D. degree. In 1956, she was appointed assistant 
professor of education at the University of Washington where she has supervised 
student teachers in mathematics and science, given courses in the teaching of arith- 
metic and science (both elementary and secondary), and been associated with the 
counseling and guidance training program. She was chairman of the committee 
which planned the College of Education Workshop on Pupil Personnel Services in 
the summer of 1959. Recently, she was appointed director of the Counseling and 
Guidance Training Institute which will be conducted by the University of Wash- 
ington during the spring of 1960 pursuant to a contract with the United States 
Office of Education under the National Defense Education Act of 1958. The in- 
stitute will serve secondary-school teachers preparing for guidance positions in the 
states of Alaska, California, Hawaii, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and Washing- 
ton and in the Territory of Guam. 

Dr. Vopni is a member of the Research Committee on Education in the state of 
Washington. For the past two years, this committee has been particularly concerned 
with the education of gifted children. She is an active member of the Public Schools 
Committee of the Municipal League of Seattle and King County. 

Last year, Dr. Vopni participated in the planning and program of a number of 
conferences in Washington State, including the Fall Conference for Teachers of 
Mathematics cosponsored by the College of Education at the University of Wash- 
ington and the Washington State Mathematics Council, the Conference on Health 
Education Responsibilities of the Teacher, and the Regional Conference of the 
Association for Childhood Education, International. This year, as president of the 
Puget Sound Personnel and Guidance Association, she is working with the group 
planning the annual guidance conference on the theme “Opening the Future for 
Limited Youth” and will be a consultant for the statewide conference of women 
deans and counselers on career opportunities for girls. 

National associations of which Dr. Vopni is a member include the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science (fellow), American Association of 
University Women, American Educational Research Association, American Person- 
nel and Guidance Association, American Statistical Association, Mathematical As- 
sociation of America, National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, National Edu- 
cation Association (life member), National Science Teachers Association, National 
Society for the Study of Education, National Vocational Guidance Association, 
Delta Kappa Gamma, Phi Beta Kappa, and Sigma Xi. 
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ROBERTA SHINE, first vice-president, is a member of both Alpha Zeta and 
Chicago Alumnz Chapters and is now serving her second year as vice-president of 
the latter group. She is a former member of the Toledo Alumnz Chapter where 
she “‘did her stint’’ as both vice-president and president, and she has been chairman 
of two North Central Regional Conferences. 

On the national scene, Miss Shine has been a member of the Committee op 
Studies and Awards, has served as chairman of the Committee on Public Relations, 
and is now completing her second term as chairman of the Committee on Publica- 
tions. For two years, she edited the former Pi Lambda Theta ‘“Newsletter’’ and was 
editor for the same length of time of the ‘Coast to Coast” section in the former 
Pi Lambda Theta Journal. Twice, she has gone as a delegate to Biennial Councils 
and has missed only one Council in the last ten years. Her hardest Pi Lambda Theta 
task, she says, has been the work of this past biennium—the revisions of the 
Officers’ Handbook, the Book of Ceremonies, and the “Guide for Chapter Consti- 
tution and/or Bylaws Revision.’’ These were the assignments of the Committee on 
Publications, 

Her undergraduate work was done at the University of Minnesota, from which 
institution she received a B.S. degree. Her graduate work has been done at North 
western University, University of California, Ohio State University, and Toledo 
University from which school she received an M.A. degree. 

In the course of her professional career, she has taught French, German, Latin, 
English, radio production and script writing, all on a secondary level, in both public 
and private schools in Minnesota, Illinois, and Ohio. At present, she is teaching 
senior English, working as guidance counselor for senior girls, and serving as seniot 
class adviser in the Highland Park High School, Highland Park, Illinois. 

Professional organizations to which she belongs include the National Education 
Association (life member), the Illinois Education Association, National Cound 
of Teachers of English, Illinois Council of Teachers of English, Toledo Teachers 
Association (where she served a two-year term as program chairman), Highland 
Park Teachers Association (where she was secretary for two years), Illinois Guid- 
ance and Personnel Association, and Lambda Alpha Psi. Her community and 
public services have included membership in the Toledo branch of the American 
Association of University Women, the Toledo Chapter of the American Red Cross, 
and the Highland Park group of the League of Women Voters, where she served 
two years as discussion group leader. 

Her hobbies are numerous. But her chief one and, in her own words, her most 
profitable one, is sewing, for she makes her own clothes. 


M. ADELINE OLSON, who has completed three years as treasurer, obviously 
has found the secret of squeezing many lives into one lifetime. Her professional 
title is professor and chairman of the department of business education at the 
State Teachers College in Mayville, North Dakota. 

Dr. Olson began her business-teaching career on the staff of Mary Hardir 
Baylor College in Texas, then she served as principal and field superintendent of 
the Gulf Coast Business Schools, and (from 1947 to 1956) she prepared teachers 
of business subjects for the College of Education at the University of North Dakota 
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These experiences eminently qualify her for the national office she now holds. 

She was a charter member and the first president of the Mayville Branch of the 
American Association of University Women. Characteristically, she devoted her- 
self to her new interest with such zeal that she was promptly elected president of 
the North Dakota State Division of the American Association of University 
Women, a position she now holds. 

It is a rare individual who can do many things well. Dr, Olson is such a person. 
She has had collegiate teaching experience in educational psychology and is trained 
in the area of guidance and counseling. She was elected to membership in the 
American Psychological Association, is a member of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, and is state membership chairman of the Student Personnel 
Association for Teacher Education. Her sincere interest in education is apparent 
through her active membership in numerous local, state, and national professional 
organizations, which she has served in important capacities. 

The ease, self-assurance, and cheerfulness Dr. Olson displays in public and in 
private are impressive characteristics. Her friendly, outgoing manner is a particu- 
lar asset in groups of any size for she is quick to make people feel at home. 

That she is sincerely interested in teaching and devoted to her profession is 
manifested through her willingness to accept a work load above and beyond the 
call of duty. For many years, she has been conducting experimental “touch type- 
writing” classes for elementary youngsters. If she were not so busy working for 
good schools, Dr. Olson would like to be painting pictures (she has the equivalent 
of a major in art education), reading, or finding delight in that best of all occupa- 
tions—stimulating conversation with discriminating friends. 

In spite of a very busy professional life, Mrs. Olson enthusiastically pursues 
her homemaking activities. Her young son, Mark David, attends Mayville State 
College. Together, they have travelled extensively in Europe, Mexico, Canada, and 
the United States. 


DOROTHY MAY ABBOTT, vice-president and life member of Pi Lambda 
Theta, holds a B.S. and an M.A. degree from the University of Nebraska, where 
she was initiated in Omicron Chapter. She is now a member of the St. Louis 
Alumne Chapter, which she helped organize and which she has served as secte- 
tary, vice-president, and president. She has served the organization nationally as 
chairman of budget committees and as editor of the “Have You Read?” feature. 

Her work as classroom teacher of the commercial arts in University City Senior 
High School in St. Louis County has brought her recognition. She has served the 
St. Louis Suburban Teachers Association as secretary and is a member of numerous 
other professional organizations including Delta Kappa Gamma, National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association, United Business Educators Association, Missouri State 
Teachers Association, and National Education Association. 

Miss Abbott is a public-spirited citizen, giving community service through her 
church, the Business and Professional Women’s Club, the Girl Scout organization, 
the PEO, Order of Eastern Star, and Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Dorothy is a dedicated teacher. Fortunately, this dedication is being transmitted 
to youngsters who are considering teaching as a career. She has sponsorship of, 
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and active leadership in, local and state groups of the Future Teachers of America, 
This leadership in the Future Teachers of America and in Pi Lambda Theta has 
been helpful in establishing a fine co-operation and unique reciprocal relationship 
between the two groups. Together, they give annually a teacher recruitment tea 
for interested high-school students in the greater St. Louis area. The publicity 
and advanced organization furnished by the Future Teachers of America make the 
project far reaching and rewarding to Pi Lambda Theta. In return, the guidance, 
counseling, and general information furnished at the teas by Pi Lambda Theta 
members are most valuable in terms of Future Teachers of America goals. 

With all these many irons in the fire, Dorothy remains cheerful, friendly, and 
considerate. She is never too busy to take on one more project if it is for the good 
of an organization or for the welfare of an individual. 


EDITH L. BALL, vice-president and a member of Rho Chapter, received her 
B.S. and M.A. degrees at Teachers College, Columbia University, and her Ed.D, 
degree at New York University. A distinguished college career has been followed 
by an equally distinguished professional career as a teacher of physical education 
and health in several colleges and universities in the Middle West and the 
East (among them, her two alma maters—Teachers College and New York Uni- 
versity) and as an administrator and supervisor of recreation and related com- 
munity activities in several eastern states and in Washington, D.C. At the present 
time, she enjoys a splendid record as associate professor of education and cur 
riculum adviser in recreation at New York University. 

Superlatives are prompted whenever Edith is mentioned among those who know 
her best. She is a serious thinker and a dynamic leader, combining the freshness 
and vigor of youth with the good judgment and keen understanding of maturity. 
These characteristics, together with a natural simplicity and friendliness, endeat 
her to everyone. 

Pi Lambda Theta has had the benefit of Edith’s enthusiasm for group activity 
and her ability in organization and leadership by her service in many different ca 
pacities. She has seryed Rho Chapter as chairman of committees, keeper of the 
records, vice-president, and president. She has represented Rho Chapter as Bien 
nial Council delegate. 

Pi Lambda Theta shares Miss Ball’s ability and loyalty with many other pro 
fessional organizations, in each of which she has been an active and a productive 
worker. She has served on local, state, and national committees for the promotion 
of recreation and the improvement of the status of professional workers in this 
field, for hospital recreation, and for recreation for the handicapped and the aged. 

In spite of her very strenuous professional schedule, Edith finds time to enjoy 
her home, her friends, and her hobbies. Among the latter are arts and crafts, the 
dance, and the theater. 


SHATA LURIE LING, vice-president and member of Xi Chapter, received an 
A.B. degree at the University of Texas and a M.P.H. degree at the University of 
Michigan. She comes to her office with a wide and varied background and expeti- 
ence. 
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Shata has already given much service to Pi Lambda Theta, having been treas- 
urer, president, and consultant of Xi Chapter, local chairman of the 1955 Biennial 
Council, and a member of the 1955 Nominating Committee. 

Her professional experience has included being director of social welfare and 
literacy projects of the WPA in Florida; organizer of the first traveling library in 
Florida; specialist in community education in Wayne County, Michigan; health 
educator for the Rapid Treatment Center; medical adviser for the Welfare De- 
partment of Washtenaw County, Michigan; research assistant in gerontology at 
the University of Michigan; and lecturer for the University of Michigan Extension 
Service. Shata now adds to her professional stature as having been founder and 
ptesently executive director of the Senior Citizens’ Guild of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Community service has been foremost in her life, as she has taken active leader- 
ship in her church and the parent-teacher association. She has also worked with 
the University of Michigan broadcasting station in organizing and moderating the 
program “World Neighbors.” 

Mrs. Ling is the author of several books that have been widely and successfully 
used in prisons, reformatories, and wherever there is an illiteracy problem. She has 
also written articles for professional journals. She has membership in the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women and Altrusa International, she is a found- 
ing member of the Michigan Gerontological Society, and she is a fellow in the 
Gerontological Society and in the American Public Health Association. 

Shata, above all, is a loving mother to a son and daughter, the doting grand- 
mother of Debbie and David, and successful homemaker for her husband Dan. 


From January-August, 1959, she traveled in nineteen countries in the Middle and 
Far East visiting schools, village developments, and family-planning centers in 
newly-developing countries. 


MURIEL ANDERSON ROSE, vice-president and consultant to the Committee 
on Public Affairs, has a rich background of experiences in professional, religious, 
and intercultural organizations. Elected to membership in Pi Lambda Theta by 
Omega Chapter at the University of California at Berkeley, she has served as 
chairman of committees and has held various offices on the executive board. 

A product of the public schools of Oakland, she did undergraduate work at San 
Francisco State College for the B.A. degree. She has studied on summer scholar- 
ships at Mills College and at Stanford University. She received an M.A. degree in 
elementary administration from the University of California at Berkeley, in June, 
1954, 

Mrs. Rose is well known in religious and civic groups in the East Bay as a 
public speaker and volunteer worker. Her keen interest in professional organiza- 
tions is evidenced by her participation at the local, state, national, and international 
levels, Locally, as a classroom teacher who supervises cadet teachers, she has served 
as representative to the Oakland Teacher Association, Elementary Section, and as 
an active supporter of the International Relations Committee. Statewide, the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association recognized her leadership qualities when (with the 
American Association of United Nations) members of a joint advisory committee 
chose her as cochairman for the Teachers’ United Nations Workshop for two 
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successive years. With local service to Pi Lambda Theta, Muriel Rose divides her 
time with another professional group—the Association for Childhood Education, 
International. She served as an official delegate to the state and international study 
conference and represented Oakland Teachers Association at the delegate as. 
sembly in Cleveland, Ohio. 

She holds membership in the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Alpha Nu Omega, Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority, and is past-president 
of the Bay Area Panhellenic Council. The Alameda County Chapter of the Ameti- 
can Association of United Nations elected her to the Advisory Board of Directors 
because of the vital interest she has shown in service projects for UNICEF and 
UNESCO. The co-operative sharing of a local school committee with a national 
agency gained the recognition it rightfully deserved when three gold citations were 
awarded Mrs. Rose and her committee for unselfish service with a deep concem 
for the welfare of the world’s children. 


M. VIRGINIA BIGGY, editor of Educational Horizons and the Newsletter 
and a member of Alpha Gamma Chapter, received her B.S. and Ed.D. degrees at 
Boston University. Her professional experiences have included teaching business 
education in high school, teaching in the elementary schools, serving as a staff 
consultant for a state Department of Education and as a reading consultant in the 
public schools, and teaching at the university level. 

During the coming year, she will continue her full-time work as co-ordinator 
of elementary education in the Concord, Massachusetts, public schools and as 
assistant professor of education at Tufts University—-where she directs the edu- 
cational clinic and the elementary education work for undergraduates and expeti- 
enced teachers. 

The possessor of unfailing energy and a gift for organization, Miss Biggy has 
served her chapter well as treasurer, vice-president, and president. She was the 
instigator of the successful Beginning Teachers Conference, now a regularly- 
scheduled event in New England. 

Pi Lambda Theta shares her services with many other national and local pro- 
fessional organizations, among which are the Boston University School of Educ 
tion Alumni Association (of which she is a past-president), the New England 
Reading Association (of which she is also a past-president and a founding mem- 
ber), life membership in the National Education Association, and membership as 
a fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

In addition to her numerous educational activities, Virginia is very interested 
in Poco 4 Poco, her home in Brewster on Cape Cod to which she goes, she says, 
“whenever I have a minute.”’ Several issues of Educational Horizons have been 
“put to bed” in Brewster while Virginia was ostensibly “relaxing.” The theater 
and music are also major interests, but topping the list of ‘favorites’ are her three 
little nieces and two nephews about whom she has many fascinating stories. 


LOIS KNOWLES, consultant to the National Board and a member of Alpha 
Chapter, is the first woman to be appointed a full professor of education at the 
University of Missouri. She has received three degrees from the university: B.S. 
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in education, M.A., and Ed.D. She has also done graduate study at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Her professional experience has included teaching in the elementary public 
schools in Missouri and supervising in the State Teachers College, Duluth, Minne- 
sota, and in the University Laboratory School, University of Missouri. 

Lois has done her share of Pi Lambda Theta service for Alpha Chapter, hav- 
ing served as treasurer, secretary, vice-president, and president. She also served as 
national vice-president of Pi Lambda Theta from 1955-57 and Council Program 
Chairman for the 1959 Council. 

Her active leadership in education is evidenced by her activities in local, state, 
and national organizations. She has served as secretary, vice-president, and presi- 
dent of the Missouri Department of Classroom Teachers; she continues to be an 
active member of the Missouri State Teachers Association, American Association 
of University Women, American Association of University Professors, Delta 
Kappa Gamma, National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Association for 
Childhood Education, International, National Education Association, and the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development in the Missouri Chapter. 

Miss Knowles is co-author of a new series of arithmetic textbooks being pub- 
lished by Scott, Foresman and Company. 

At all times an enthusiastic worker and devoted to her profession, Lois, how- 
ever, never shows the strain of pressure from work, as she consistently greets all 
with the same radiant smile and gives them a feeling of security and confidence 
through her composure and poise. 





TEACHING IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


As we approach our fiftieth anniversary, the fol- 
lowing rules for teachers, posted in 1872 by a prin- 


cipal in the city of New York, demonstrate our cause 


to rejoice that “times have changed.” 


(1) Teachers each day will fill lamps, clean chimneys 
and trim wicks. 


(2) Each teacher will bring a bucket of water and a 
scuttle of coal for the day’s session. 


Make your pens carefully. You may whittle nibs 
to the individual taste of the pupil. 


Men teachers may take one evening each weck 
for courting purposes or two evenings each week 
if they attend church regularly. 


After ten hours in school, the teacher should 
spend the remaining time reading the Bible or 
other good books. 


Women teachers who marry or engage in un- 
seemly conduct will be dismissed. 


Every teacher should lay aside from each payday 
a goodly sum of his earnings for his benefit dur 
ing his declining years so that he will not become 
a burden on society. 


Any teacher who smokes, uses liquor in any 
form, frequents pool or public halls, or gets 
shaved in a barber shop will give good reason 
to suspect his worth, intentions, integrity and 
honesty. 


The teacher who performs his labor faithfully 
and without fault for five years will be given 
an increase of twenty-five cents per week in 
his pay, providing the board of education ap- 
proves. 


Presented by Alpha Delta Chapter to those attending the 
Council. 
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Program of the Council 


What Is the Role of the Teacher in Society? 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 26, 1959 


Morning 


9:00-11:15 Registration Santa Rosa Hall 
Alpha Delta Chapter 
Coffee Hour Santa Rosa Hall 
Hostesses—Southern California Council 
11:15-12:00 Opening Session Santa Rosa Hall 
Sylvia Vopni, President, Presiding 
Invocation 
Muriel A. Rose, Vice-President 
Greetings 
Norma Boyle Gibson, President, Southern California 
Council 
Norman Scharer, Superintendent, Santa Barbara City 
Schools: ‘““Let’s Dream” 
12:30 Luncheon University Commons 
Hostesses—Alpha Iota Chapter 


Afternoon 


2:00 General Session Santa Rosa Hall 
Sylvia Vopni, Presiding 
Keynote Address: ‘Can a Teacher Be Herself?” 
Georgiana Hardy, President, Los Angeles City Board 
of Education 
“Council Orientation 
Lois Knowles, Consultant 
Panel of Members of the National Board: “What Is the Role 
of the Teacher in Society?” 
M. Virginia Biggy, Editor, Moderator 
Dinner “To Honor the Founders’’ University Commons 
Hostesses—Los Angeles Alumnz Chapter 
Lois Knowles, Presiding 
Greetings 
Glenn W. Durflinger, Chairman, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of California, Santa Barbara 


Evening 
8:15- 9:45 Business Session Classroom Auditorium 
Sylvia Vopni, Presiding 
34 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 27, 1959 


Morning 


7:30- 8:30 Breakfast University Commons 
Hostesses—Alpha Iota Chapter 
9:00-10:30 Group Discussions of Theme: “What Is the Role of the Teacher 
in Society?” 
Group I—How can I, as a teacher, best function as a citizen? 
Leader: Frieda Gipson 
Recorder: Anita Roberts 
Group II—Where do I, a teacher, get my authority? 
Leader: Gladys Boen 
Recorder: Eloise P. Haase 
Group III—I am a teacher. Just how private is my life? 
Leader: Adelaide Karsian 
Recorder: Marjorie Knoll 
Group IV—Am I, a teacher, an agent of society? 
Leader: Mary Belle McCorkle 
Recorder: Elizabeth M. Gullion 
Group V—What sense of values do I as an individual teacher 
and a member of a professional group subscribe to? 
Leader: Ruth Williams 
Recorder: Julia Hipp 
Group VI—I am a member of the teaching profession. What is 
my professional status? 
Leader: Margaret Nevraumont 
Recorder: Elizabeth Asfahl 
Group VII—How does freedom of speech apply to teachers? 
How “‘free’”’ can my speech be? 
Leader: Hilda M. Wilson 
Recorder: Clara E. Grether 
Group VIII—As a teacher, what legal status do I have? 
Leader: Frances M. Beck 
Recorder: Virginia Blackburn 
Group IX—How does the history of the teacher's role affect me, 
a teacher? 
Leader: Eldonna Evertts 
Recorder: Sue R. Haines 
Group X—What is my responsibility as a teacher toward social 
change? 
Leader: Catherine Davis 
Recorder: Orpha Mae Brauti 
10:30-11:00 Coffee Hour 
Hostesses—Alpha Chi and Long Beach Alumnz Chap- 
ters 























11:00 


12:15 


Afternoon 
2:00- 2:40 
3:00- 5:30 

250 


Evening 
8:15- 9:30 


Morning 
7:30- 8:30 


9:00-10:30 
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IED 5c 5's oe Sd ue ele aeare Classroom Auditorium 
Gladys C. Graham, Presiding 
Address: ‘“Teachers Make Modern Turkey’ 
Howard E. Wilson, Dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles 
EE cated 256 cue anes Ch 8 aaa University Commons 
Hostesses—Alpha Chi and Long Beach Alumnz Chap- 
ters 
Shata L. Ling, Vice-President, Presiding 
Progress Report of the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth 
Bernice Baxter, Lecturer in Education, Mills College 


SS ee ee ere Classroom Auditorium 
Sylvia Vopni, Presiding 

Franciscan Mission Tour 

Beach Picnic 
Hostesses—Alpha Psi Chapter 


I a a a ak bai ole won Classroom Auditorium 
Sylvia Vopni, Presiding 

Salute to the Flag 
Norma Boyle Gibson 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 28, 1959 


Te ere re reer re University Commons 
Hostesses—Alpha Iota Chapter 
Group Discussions of Chapter Procedures 
Group A—Constitutional revision 
Leader: Olive F. Eldridge 
Recorder: Lavina Maudlin 
Consultant: Roberta Shine 
Group B—Chapter programs 
Leader: Edna May Soper 
Recorder: Carol K. Knudson 
Consultant: Edith Ball 
Group C—Public and professional relations 
Leader: Dorothy I. Seaberg 
Recorder: Betty Jo Hudson 
Consultants: M. Virginia Biggy 
Muriel A. Rose 
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10:30-11:00 


11:00 


12:00 


Afternoon 
1:55 


3:00 


6:00 


Group D—Membership; intra-chapter relationships 
Leaders: Charlotte A. Helstad 
Mary M. Stanley 
Recorder: Lois E. Taylor 
Consultants: Gladys C. Graham 
Dorothy May Abbott 
Group E—Chapter finance; business procedures 
Leader: Geneva M. Mendenhall 
Recorder: Helen S. Wilke 
Consultants: M. Adeline Olson 
Carmen Johnson 
Group F—Extension 
Leader: Mildred Corrie 
Recorder: Elizabeth S. Eby 
Consultant: Shata L. Ling 
Coffee Hour 
Hostesses—Sigma Chapter 
I IE ko ec ec detec ecaaeen Classroom Auditorium 
Hulda H. Chisholm, Presiding 
Address: “Bad Girls: Are They Delinquent or Are We?” 
Charlotte D. Elmott, Director, Special Guidance Proj- 
ect, Santa Barbara City Schools 
ee ee tr here ee University Commons 
Hostesses—Santa Monica Bay Area Alumnz Chapter 
Edith Ball, Vice-President, Presiding 
Southern California Fashions—Silverwoods 


i IE oo nc 40. ocbncadeo ud Classroom Auditorium 
Dorothy May Abbott, Vice-President, Presiding 
Summary: ‘What Is the Role of the Teacher in Society?” 
Selected Participants from Discussion Groups 


TUPREPEE OOCRIIND,. |. cy o-k ov accleiee ca oo Classroom Auditorium 
Sylvia Vopni, Presiding 
CR 5 Raa Sete Rise 2) eas ee Se eae tage Coral Casino 


Hostesses—Pasadena Alumnz Chapter 

Roberta B. Shine, First Vice-President, Presiding 
Address: “The Role of the Intellectual in America” 

William M. McCord, Assistant Dean, Department of 
Humanities and Science, Stanford University 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 29, 1959 
Morning 


SEPP ET TET EEC TTT EET CTC EEEe University Commons 
Hostesses—Alpha Iota Chapter 
eS - Ss OD. gn cnc ccccesscscees Classroom Auditorium 
Sylvia Vopni, Presiding 
Council Summary 
Lois Knowles, Council Program Committee Chairman 
10:40-11:00 Coffee Hour 
Hostesses—San Diego and San Bernardino Valley 
Alumnz Chapters 
11:00 Installation of Officers 
12:00 “Till We Meet Again” Luncheon ...... University Commons 
Hostesses—Alpha Delta Chapter 
M. Adeline Olson, Treasurer, Presiding 
Regional Skits 





COMMITTEES 


Council Program Committee—Dorothy May Abbott, Catherine Davis, Florene 
Fratcher, Pauline Garrett, N. Louise Gex, Lois Knowles, chairman, Marjorie Rob- 
erts. 

Credentials Committee—Ethel H. Bennett, Hulda H. Chisholm, Francine Cloud, 
chairman, Lucile M. Kerr, Charlotte McCroskey, Charlotte H. Shapiro. 

Exhibits Committee—Frances Crumrine, Darla DuRoss, Ellen Jane Leister, Edythe 
B. Margolin, Carol M. Osterweil, charman, Ruth Huller Schoen, Olive L. Thomp- 
son, Charlotte Viereck, Elizabeth M. Wilson, Lenoir Yuronis, Nancy G. Zoldak. 

Local Arrangements Committee—The Southern California Council, under the 
chairmanship of Charlotte D. Elmott and Norma Boyle Gibson. 

Music Committee—Virginia Archer, Patricia Arnold, Elinor Engdahl, Katharine 
Hawkins, chairman, Charlotte Miller, Ilene Roberts, Celia G. Snow, Bessie J. 
Wolfner. : 

Public Relations Committee—Mary S. Abbott, Frances T. Bauer, Helen A. 
Frazeur, Ruth J. Larson, Helen Macbeth, Rita McMahon, Betty Unanian, chair- 
man, Rae O. Wirtz. 

Resolutions Committee—Sandra P. Ballagh, Margareta E. Bentley, Mildred 
Corrie, Vivian O. Griffin, Helen P. Hauptfuehrer, chairman, Helen Hooper, Olga 
J. Iverson, Ginger Johnson, Lois N. McElveny, Rosemary Rhoten, Edna Saewert, 
Frances Shutt, Ruth Yates. 

Transportation Committee—Santa Barbara Alumnz Chapter. 
Parliamentarian—Thelma Chisholm. 
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Report of the President, 1957-59 


HE 1957-59 biennium was launched at the inspiring Twentieth Biennial Council at 
hed College, Columbia University, New York City, in August, 1957. The vital 
Council program giving concentrated attention to how Pi Lambda Theta activates its pur- 
pose prepared delegates to assist their chapters in program-planning which resulted in 
generally effective projects and activities during the biennium. The President has been 
impressed during chapter visits and through correspondence with the quality of chapter 
ptograms and with the effectiveness of procedures for selecting members in identifying 
women of outstanding potential in the profession of education. 

The national office, established five years ago in Washington, D.C., handles the in- 
creasing volume of business efficiently under the capable direction of Carmen Johnson, 
executive director. The President is grateful for the foresight of those Board members who 
envisioned the headquarters and selected an executive director with the integrity and 
ability to make their vision a reality. The business activity of the organization has expanded 
to the point where it would be difficult to imagine how it could be otherwise accomplished. 
The centralization of activities has given continuity to the services rendered members and 
chapters. The efficiency with which routines are handled by the staff frees National Board 
members to give their energies to consideration of policy and program at the national 
level. 

The publications, under the editorship of M. Virginia Biggy, have been of fine caliber. 
The separation of professional content and organization business into two quarterly pub- 
lications, Educational Horizons and the Newsletter, has enhanced the stature and usefulness 
of both publications. 

The Committee on Publications, under the chairmanship of First Vice-President Roberta 
Shine, undertook revisions of the Book of Ceremonies, the Officers’ Handbook, and the 
“Guide for the Revision of Chapter Constitutions and/or Bylaws.” The manuscripts for 
these publications are currently being prepared for release. This undertaking has been time 
consuming but rewarding. The chapters that have not recently revised their constitutions 
will especially welcome the forthcoming guide. It is hoped that all chapters will have 
brought their constitutions into accord with the current national Constitution and Bylaws 
by 1960. 

The clarification of financial policy has been the responsibility of the Finance Committee 
under the chairmanship of Jane M. Hill. The committee has consistently recommended 
improvements of management and procedure. 

Pi Lambda Theta continues to invest $6,000 a year in grants for research in education. 
The three fellowships granted each year have stimulated more women to formulate pro- 
posals for research. The quality and the number of proposals are gratifying indeed. The 
organization may wish seriously to consider if the number of awards can be increased, in 
light of the increasing need. for research and the increasing opportunities for women to 
serve in professional assignments requiring research experience. 

The National Board transacts its business by mail in the interim between annual meetings 
in August. Following are actions approved by mail ballot. 

Appointment of the 1957-58 Nominating Committee. Approved September 19, 1957. 

Appointment of chairmen for all standing committees and for the Special Projects Committee. 

Approved September 19, 1957. 

Appointment of the Finance Committee. Approved September 19, 1957. 

Appointments of Marion E. Wiles as consultant for the Program Committee; M. Virginia Biggy, 

Committee on Public Relations; and Gladys A. Coryell (Graham), Special Projects Committee. 
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Approved September 19, 1957. 

Appointment of Philip Wagner as auditor for Pi Lambda Theta. Approved October 25, 1957. 

Proposed amendments to Articles VII, VIII, and XI of the national Constitution and Bylaws. 
Approved October 1, 1957. Further revision of the proposed amendments was approved October 
25, 1957. (See record of chapter voting for specifics. ) 

Recommendation that Meredith A. Eagon and Iris T. Rache be given increases in salary. Approved 
December 15, 1957. 

Recommendation of the Finance Committee that (1) the $5,000 from the matured Series F Bonds 
of the Life Membership Fund be invested in the First Federal Savings and Loan Association, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota—an institution recommended by M. Adeline Olson, national treas- 
urer and a member of this committee; (2) the $10,000 in matured Series G Bonds of the 
General Fund be invested in United States Series E Bonds; and (3) $500 be taken from the 
checking account and added to the $10,000 in (2) in order that the following purchases of 
Series E Bonds can be made—one bond with maturity value of $10,000 and purchase price of 
$7,500 and four bonds with maturity value of $1,000 and purchase price of $750, making a 
total cost of $10,500. (Board action taken on August 24, 1957, provided, in addition, that the 
balance of the $6,625 in the Life Membership account in matured Series F Bonds be invested 
by depositing “$1,625 to the Life Membership account in the First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association of New York.) Approved February 12, 1958. 

Selection of the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago as the meeting place of the National Board in 
August, 1958. Approved February 12, 1958. 

Report of the Fellowship Awards Committee recommending the following as recipients of the fel- 
lowships for the academic year 1958-59: Miss Barbara L. Osborn, Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellow- 
ship; Miss Berenice M. Casper, Pi Lambda Theta Fellowship; and Miss Luciana Visentini (now 
Mrs. Steinzor), Pi Lambda Theta Fellowship. Approved February 12, 1958. 

Appointment of Thelma Chisholm to the Finance Committee, due to the resignation of Ruth C 
Anderson. Approved February 20, 1958. 

Petition for a charter from a campus group. Approved February 28, 1958. 

Recommendation to send Roberta Shine as representative to the Fourth Joint Conference on Children 
and Youth in Chicago, March 17-18, 1958. Approved March 10, 1958. 

Recommendation that Pi Lambda Theta continue membership on the Council of National Organi- 
zations for Children and Youth. Approved March 10, 1958. 

Selection of August 26-28, 1958, for the meeting of the National Board in Chicago. Approved 
March 22, 1958. 

Proposed forms to be sent to successful candidates for the fellowships, with a letter notifying them 
of their award. Approved April 15, 1958. 

Extension of the appointment of M. Virginia Biggy for one year, 1958-59, as editor of the publica- 
tions. Approved April 15, 1958. 

Recommendation of of Lucille Mercer as the representative and Eleanor Ruth Gale as the alternate 
to the Seventh Assembly of Delegates of the World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession in Rome, Italy, July 31—August 7, 1958, the sum of $75.00 to be allotted 
toward the expenses of the representative. Approved May 19, 1958. 

Recommendation of the Fellowship Awards Committee to award a fellowship to the alternate, Mrs. 
Harriet E. Hollander, in place of Berenice M. Casper. Approved May 20, 1958. 

Recommendation of the Finance Committee that (1) there should be no change in the policy for 
ordering jewelry; (2) the $5,000 Emergency Fund (established by constitutional amendment) 
be deposited in the Riggs National Bank, Main Office, Washington, D.C. This account should 
be a savings account; (3) the balance in the checking account being higher than is necessary for 
operation, a transfer of funds from the checking account to an interest-bearing account should be 
made, This committee recommends that the sum of $8,000 be withdrawn from the checking 
account and deposited in a savings account in the Mellon National Bank and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; (4) the fire insurance coverage of the national office be increased 
to $5,000 from $3,000. Approved May 25, 1958. 

Recommendation of the Finance Committee that $2,625 be deposited in the Union Dime Savings 
Bank of New York City from the money received when the matured $10,000 Series G Bond of the 
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General Fund was cashed. (This amendment to the original recommendation approved on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1958, was necessary because regulations prohibit the purchase of more than $10,000 
maturity value in Series E Bonds to a single purchaser in one year. The balance of the $10,000 
and $125 in interest were used to purchase one $10,000 Bond [$7,500 purchase price} of Series E 
Bonds.) Approved June 12, 1958. 

Appointment of the 1958-59 Nominating Committee. Approved September 30, 1958. 

Change of dates of 1959 Council from August 25-28 to August 26-29, 1959. Approved December 7, 
1958. 

Change of 1959 Council theme to “What Is the Role of the Teacher in Society?’ Approved De- 
cember 7, 1958. 

Request of a retired member for reduction in dues in accordance with provisions of the national 
Constitution and Bylaws. Approved December 15, 1958. 

Reduction in dues for retired members, upon application and with the approval of the National 
Board, to be 50 per cent of the established national dues, if provisions are met of the national 
Constitution and Bylaws. Approved January 25, 1959. 

Recommendation of the Fellowship Awards Committee recommending the following as recipients 
of the fellowships for the academic year 1959-60: Dr. Elizabeth Thoma, Ella Victoria Dobbs 
Fellowship; Miss Betty Boller, Pi Lambda Theta Fellowship; and Mrs. Doris R. Entwisle, Pi 
Lambda Theta Fellowship. Approved February 16, 1959. 

Permission to a campus group to petition for a charter. Approved March 1, 1959. 

Request for approval to appoint members to a special committee on personnel to review practices 
and policies relative to the national office. Approved March 3, 1959. 

Appointment of Bernice Baxter as liaison for Pi Lambda Theta to the 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. Approved March 3, 1959. 

Appointment of Thelma Chisholm as parliamentarian for the 1959 Biennial Council. Approved 
March 3, 1959. 

Recommendation of the Finance Committee that the price of the officer guard pin be increased to 
$3.65. Approved March 14, 1959. 

Suggestion to purchase furniture and office equipment for the use of permanent, part-time help in 
the national office. Approved March 14, 1959. 

Recommendation of the Fellowship Awards Committee to award the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellow- 
ship for the academic year 1959-60 to Miss Betty Boller, in place of Dr. Elizabeth Thoma, and 
to award a Pi Lambda Theta Fellowship to Miss Jane Roland, alternate. Approved April 29, 1959. 

Appointment of Edith L. Ball and Marion E. Wiles as official representatives to the Eighth As- 
sembly of Delegates of the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession, 
July 31—August 7, 1959, Washington, D.C. Approved March 12, 1959. 

Suggestion for expenditure of Pj Lambda Theta funds for a portable air-conditioning unit to be 
installed in Room 309 and for a rent increase of $5.00 per month to compensate for improvements 
in the suite to be furnished by the realtor. Approved May 18, 1959. 

Appointment of Beulah Benton Tatum as official representative to the WCOTP 1959 Assembly of 
Delegates in place of Edith L. Ball. Approved June 2, 1959. 

Request that a special committee on personnel to review practices and policies relative to the national 
office remain in existence from June 30 until August 31, 1959. Approved June 2, 1959. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revised 
constitutions of St. Louis and Toledo Alumne Chapters. Approved June 2, 1959. 

Appointment of a replacement on the special committee on personnel to review practices and policies 
relative to the national office. Approved June 10, 1959. 

Recommendation of Bernice Baxter, Pi Lambda Theta liaison, that the organization contribute $100 
to the 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth. Approved June 10, 1959. 

Appointment of M. Virginia Biggy as editor of the official publications for 1959-60. Approved June 
26, 1959. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revised 
constitutions of Delta, Pi, Upsilon, and Alpha Delta Chapters. Approved June 28, 1959. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the change in 
the constitution of the Santa Monica Bay Area Alumne Chapter. Approved June 28, 1959. 
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In addition to the above and to action taken at the Board meeting in Chicago in August, 
1958, Board members participated in administrative decisions referred to them. The Presi. 
dent was privileged to have the help and guidance of Board members, committee chairmen, 
and of members from time to time during the biennium as chapter visit itineraries brought 
her to the regions in which they were located and by written communication at other times, 
Conferences with the chairman of the Council Program Committee and with the cochair. 
men of the Local Arrangements Committee facilitated Council planning. 

Chapters voted by mail on the following matters. 


Amendment of Article VII, Section 6, Expenses of delegates and others, of the national Consti- 
tution and Bylaws, by deleting ‘‘and the Executive Director” and substituting “the Executive 
Director, and the non-Board members of the Finance Committee.” Ratified January 7, 1958. 

Amendment of Article VIII, Section 4, Procedure of nomination and election, of the national Con. 
stitution and Bylaws, by deleting “brochure” and substituting ‘statement’ of qualifications; in 
line 10 and following of the section, by deleting “either by a two-thirds vote of the members 
of any three chapters in good standing, provided that these chapters are not all located in any 
one state and provided that they include all the chapters in which the nominee has ever held 
membership; or by a signed statement of any three members of the National Board’ and substi- 
tuting “by a majority of the voting members present at regularly-scheduled chapter meetings, or 
meetings called for that specific purpose, of any three chapters in good standing provided that 
these chapters are not all located in any one state and provided that they include all the chapters 
in which the nominee has ever held membership’; and by adding “The nominating chapter shall 
state for which office the additional nomination is made and, in the odd-numbered years, for 
which vice-presidency the nominee is a candidate and shall also provide a statement of the 
additional nominee’s qualifications.’ Ratified January 7, 1958. 

Amendment of Article VIII, Section 5, Duties, the Treasurer, of the national Constitution and 
Bylaws, by deleting the third sentence and substituting “She shall present the Auditor's report at 
each meeting of the National Council and at each regular meeting of the National Board.” 
Ratified January 7, 1958. 

Amendment of Article XI, Section 4, Budget, of the national Constitution and Bylaws, by deleting 
the last sentence and substituting ‘The Finance Committee may revise the budget during the 
biennium. A revised budget rf™st be submitted to the National Board and, if approved, the 
President will then send it to tie chapters with an accompanying statement from the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee of reasons for changes.” Ratified January 7, 1958. 

Amendment of Article XI, Sectioh 5, Emergency item, of the national Constitution and Bylaws, by 
deleting the section and substituting ‘In the investment of General Funds of Pi Lambda Theta, 
an initial $5,000 is to be earmarked as an emergency reserve, any part or all of which may be 
expended by the National Board for any necessary or urgent need not provided for in each 
biennial budget as adopted.” Ratified January 7, 1958. 

Amendment of Article XI, Section 6, Life membership fund, of the national Constitution and 
Bylaws, by deleting the first paragraph and substituting “All life membership fees shall be entered 
in a separate account, such fund to be invested upon recommendation of the Finance Committee 
and the approval of the National Board. The fund shall at all times be under the supervision of 
the Treasurer, subject to the approval of the National Board. The Treasurer shall present the 
Auditor's report on this fund at each meeting of the National Council, together with a detailed 
list of the securities in which said fund is invested.” Ratified January 7, 1958. 

Granting a charter to the Pi Lambda Theta Club at Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois. Approved 
May 20, 1958. 

Election of national officers. Reported June 6, 1958. 

Amendment of Article VIII, Section 5, Duties, of National Officers, the President, of the national 
Constitution and Bylaws, by deleting ‘“‘countersign all checks and vouchers.” Ratified November 
24, 1958. 

Amendment of Article IX, Section 2, Powers and duties, of the National Board, item 1 of the 
national Constitution and Bylaws, by deleting “submit the approved application to chapter vote” 
and substituting “submit the approved application to chapters in good standing for vote.” 
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Ratified November 24, 1958. 

Amendment of Article IX, Section 2, Powers and duties, of the National Board, item 13 of the 
national Constitution and Bylaws, by deleting ‘‘and Executive Director’ and substituting ‘‘Execu- 
tive Director, and other members of the national office staff who handle funds.” Ratified Novem- 
ber 14, 1958. 

Amendment of Article X, Section 2, Duties, of the Executive Director, of the national Constitution 
and Bylaws, by adding “She shall countersign all checks and vouchers.’ Ratified November 24, 
1958. 

Amendment of Article XI, Section 2, Safeguarding of funds, of the national Constitution and By- 
laws, by deleting “and the Executive Director” and substituting “the Executive Director, and 
other members of the national office staff who handle funds.” Ratified November 24, 1958. 

Election of national officers. Reported June 8, 1959. 


Arrangements for chapter visits were made by the President. The requests of chapters 
and the availability of National Board members were considered in an effort to schedule 
visits as satisfactorily and as economically as possible. 

The schedule of visits was as follows. 


Chapter Visitor Date 


ALPHA 

BETA 

GAMMA 

DELTA 
EPSILON 

ZETA 

ETA 

THETA 

IOTA 

KAPPA 
LAMBDA 

MU 

NU 

XI 

OMICRON 

PI 

RHO 

SIGMA 

TAU 

UPSILON 

CHI 

PSI 

OMEGA 

ALPHA ALPHA 
ALPHA BETA 
ALPHA GAMMA 
ALPHA DELTA 
ALPHA EPSILON 
ALPHA ZETA 
ALPHA ETA 
ALPHA THETA 
ALPHA IOTA 
ALPHA KAPPA 
ALPHA LAMBDA 
ALPHA MU 
ALPHA NU 


M. Virginia Biggy 
Sylvia Vopni 
Sylvia Vopni 
Shata L. Ling 
Roberta B. Shine 
Sylvia Vopni 
Shata L. Ling 
Sylvia Vopni 

M. Virginia Biggy 
Sylvia Vopni 
Roberta B. Shine 
Shata L. Ling 
Sylvia Vopni 
Sylvia Vopni 
Sylvia Vopni 
Sylvia Vopni 
Edith L. Ball 

Lois Knowles 
Sylvia Vopni 
Gladys C. Graham 
Sylvia Vopni 

M. Adeline Olson 
Bernice Baxter 
Muriel A. Rose 
Shata L. Ling 
Edith L. Ball 
Muriel A. Rose 
Edith L. Ball 

M. Adeline Olson 
Marion E. Wiles 
Edith L. Ball 
Lois Knowles 
Shata L. Ling 

M. Adeline Olson 
Sylvia Vopni 
Shata L. Ling 


April 13-15, 1958 
February 17, 1959 
November 11, 1958 


October 3i-November 1, 1958 


November 24-25, 1958 
November 19, 1958 
November 5-6, 1958 
November 14, 1958 
May 8-9, 1958 

May 11-12, 1959 
December 10, 1958 
May 12-13, 1958 
November 12-14, 1957 
February 24, 1959 
November 12, 1958 
February 14, 1959 
March 14, 1959 
November 1, 1958 
March 21-22, 1959 
November 12, 1958 
February 16, 1959 
December 2-3, 1957 
May 13, 1959 

March 30-31, 1958 
November 18-19, 1958 
April 4, 1959 
December 14-15, 1958 
February 12, 1959 
November 5-6, 1958 
November 19, 1958 
November 23, 1958 
November 2, 1958 
November 3-4, 1958 
December 4-5, 1957 
April 4-5, 1959 

May 2-4, 1958 
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Chapter 
ALPHA XI 
ALPHA OMICRON 
ALPHA PI 
ALPHA RHO 
ALPHA SIGMA 
ALPHA TAU 
ALPHA UPSILON 
ALPHA PHI 
ALPHA CHI 
ALPHA PSI 
ALPHA OMEGA 
CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMN 
CENTRAL OHIO ALUMNZ 
CHICAGO ALUMN 
COUNCIL BLUFFS-OMAHA ALUMNZ 
DAYTON ALUMN: 
DENVER ALUMN 
DETROIT ALUMN 
EUGENE ALUMNZ 
EVANSVILLE ALUMN 
FORT WAYNE ALUMNZ: 
GRAND FORKS ALUMNZ: 
INDIANAPOLIS ALUMNZ: 
KANSAS CITY ALUMNE 
KENTUCKIANA ALUMN 
LONG BEACH ALUMNZ 
LOS ANGELES ALUMNZ: 
METROPOLITAN NEW YORK ALUMN 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ALUMNZ 
NORTHERN INDIANA ALUMN 
NORTHERN OHIO ALUMNZ: 
PASADENA ALUMN 
PHILADELPHIA ALUMNZ 
PORTLAND ALUMNZ: 
ST. LOUIS ALUMN/ 
SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY ALUMN 
SAN DIEGO ALUMNZ. 
SAN JOSE ALUMN 
SANTA BARBARA ALUMNZ 
SANTA MONICA BAY AREA ALUMN 
SOUTHERN INDIANA ALUMN 
SPOKANE ALUMN: 
TOLEDO ALUMN 
WASHINGTON ALUMN 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ALUMNZ: 
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Visitor 
Sylvia Vopni 
Lois Knowles 
Sylvia Vopni 
Lois Knowles 
M. Adeline Olson 
Shata L. Ling 
Lois Knowles 
Edith L. Ball 
Lois Knowles 
Lois Knowles 
Helen R. Pearson 
M. Virginia Biggy 
Sylvia Vopni 
Sylvia Vopni 
Sylvia Vopni 
M. Adeline Olson 
Sylvia Vopni 
Sylvia Vopni 
Sylvia Vopni 
Dorothy May Abbott 
M. Virginia Biggy 
Sylvia Vopni 
Shata L. Ling 
Lois Knowles 
Sylvia Vopni 
Lois Knowles 
Muriel A. Rose 
Sylvia Vopni 
Muriel A. Rose 
Shata L. Ling 
Sylvia Vopni 
Edith L. Ball 
Shata L. Ling 
Sylvia Vopni 
Sylvia Vopni 
Sylvia Vopni 
Gladys C. Graham 
Sylvia Vopni 
Sylvia Vopni 
Sylvia Vopni 
Shata L. Ling 
Sylvia Vopni 
Sylvia Vopni 
Sylvia Vopni 
Shata L. Ling 


Date 
March 30-31, 1959 
May 14, 1959 
February 20-23, 1959 
May 15, 1959 
December 5-7, 1957 
November 14-15, 1958 
May 23-24, 1958 
May 15-17, 1959 
November 5, 1958 
November 4, 1958 
October 11, 1958 (Installation) 
April 14, 1958 
November 12-14, 1957 
November 16, 1958 
November 13, 1958 
February 11, 1959 
March 29, 1958 
February 19, 1959 
May +11, 1959 
May 5, 1959 
May 10, 1958 
March 21-22, 1959 
November 13-14, 1958 
November 7, 1958 
March 27-29, 1959 
November 5, 1958 
June 6, 1959 
February 15, 1959 
November 11-15, 1958 
November 8, 1958 
November 14-16, 1957 
October 5, 1957 
November 6-7, 1958 
May 9, 1959 
November 15, 1958 
May 4, 1959 
March 25, 1959 
September 27, 1958 
November 22, 1958 
November 24-25, 1958 
November 16, 1958 
January 17, 1959 
November 10-12, 1957 
November 19, 1958 
November 1, 1958 


One new chapter was established: Alpha Omega at Bradley University on October 11, 
1958. Helen R. Pearson served as the installing officer. 

Board members served on national committees as active members or consultants. From 
time to time, Board members represented the national organization at regional meetings of 
Pi Lambda Theta and at meetings of other professional organizations. The association gave 
a tea at Atlantic City during the meeting of the American Association of School Adminis 
trators in February, 1959. At this time, and on two other occasions during the biennium, it 
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was possible for the President to pay a visit to the national office and discuss business first- 
hand with the Executive Director. 

Planning for the Twenty-first Biennial Council began at the meeting of the National 
Board in Chicago, in August, 1958, at which time the place, the theme, and the chairman of 
the Council Program Committee were selected. The cochairmen of local arrangements ap- 
pointed were the president of the Southern California Council, Norma B. Gibson, and the 
president of the Santa Barbara Alumnz Chapter, Charlotte D. Elmott. In the course of 
chapter visits, both the chairman of the Council Program Committee, Lois Knowles, and 
the President were able to visit southern California and work on Council plans. The Presi- 
dent was fortunate in being able to have two conferences with the chairman of the Council 
Program Committee during the year—one in November and one in April—and two con- 
ferences with representatives from the Local Arrangements Committee. 

Without the help and co-operation of many persons, the President's report would be less 
comprehensive. The national officers, the Consultant, the Editor, the Executive Director, and 
the staff of the national office have all been patient, co-operative, and diligent. With their 
understanding support, the organization has advanced steadily forward during the k en- 
nium. The national committee chairmen and members, the chapter presidents and officers, 
and many other Pi Lambda Thetans have given generously of their time and energies to 
advance the purpose of the organization during this biennium. The President wishes to take 
this opportunity to thank, also, those on the home base who have done so much to make it 
possible for her to attend to Pi Lambda Theta business: an understanding administration 
and co-operative co-workers; a faithful secretary willing to work at the President’s con- 
venience, helpful friends, and members of the family. 

The President thanks the organization for its expression of confidence in the re-election 
of all eligible incumbents during the biennium. We accept this confidence as an inspiration 
and challenge to make Pi Lambda Theta’s fiftieth year a truly golden one. 


SYLVIA VOPNI 


Report of the First Vice-President, 
957-58 


a First Vice-President, as charged in the installation service, has held herself in read- 
iness to confer with the President and to accept responsibilities as designated by her. 
Since the previous year had entailed major demands on time and energy in connection with 
the planning for the Biennial Council, very few assignments were imposed during the cur- 
rent year. The First Vice-President, therefore, has answered all correspondence, has rep- 
resented the national organization at the Southern California Regional Conference of Pi 
Lambda Theta, and has served as consultant to the Special Projects Committee. 

The First Vice-President, who is retiring at the end of the first year of the current bien- 
nium, is deeply grateful for the privilege of knowing and working with the other mem- 
bets of the Board and with the many fine chapter members. To work with and for Pi 
Lambda Theta is to experience the greatest professional rewards. 


GLaDys CORYELL (GRAHAM) 


—S Saas 2d ae 





Report of the First Vice-President, 
1958-59 


S A FLEDGING first vice-president, this officer made two chapter visits in the course of 
A her first year of service on the National Board and represented the Board at the North 
Centrai Regional Conference in Detroit in April, 1959. 

Her major responsibility was the completion of her second year as chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Publications. 
ROBERTA SHINE 


Report of Vice-President, 1958-59 


re MAJOR responsibility of this Vice-President has been that of organizing the policies 
of Pi Lambda Theta, based on the actions of the National Board, as recorded in the 
minutes of their 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957 meetings. 

This officer has been a member of the Council Program Committee for the 1959 Biennial 
Council, under the chairmanship of Lois Knowles. One chapter visit was made, which was 
a very rewarding experience. The routine work of correspondence, voting on policies, and 
learning the details of the organization proved very interesting. 

A wise man once said, ‘We are all needed, but none of us very much.” All are needed to 
help maintain the high standards of Pi Lambda Theta; this officer considers it a real honor 
and a privilege, as well as a pleasure, to serve in the capacity of vice-president. 

DoroTHy May ABBOTT 


Report of Vice-President, 1957-59 


Ox OF THE duties of a vice-president is to visit chapters as requested by the President. 
Six chapters were visited by this Vice-President during the biennium. No majot 
problems were encountered, although the several chapters visited had certain problems 
which they wished to discuss. 
This officer also served as chairman of the Program Committee during the biennium. 
EpitH L. BALL 


Report of Vice-President, 1957-58 


HE FIRST assignment of this officer was to chair the committee charged with the responsi- 
Tbitity of gathering information about a meeting place suitable for the National Board 
meeting to be held in August, 1958. The committee was composed also of Edith L. Ball and 
Muriel A. Rose. This committee likewise had the task of following through on the invita- 
tions extended for the 1959 Biennial Council by Zeta Chapter at the University of Wash- 
ington together with the Washington Alumnz Chapter and by the Southern California 
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Council. A report of accommodations will be presented to the National Board at its meeting 
in August, 1958. 

As a member of the Advisory Committee for Educational Horizons, this officer was asked 
by M. Virginia Biggy to consider some of the areas of concern related to the future planning 
of the magazine. Also, as a member of this committee, it was this Vice-President’s good 
fortune to read a manuscript dealing with the beginnings of the long struggle for higher 
education for women. Dr. Biggy had asked the committee for an appraisal of the manu- 
script in terms of reader interest and challenge. 

Two chapter visits were made. On both occasions, the visitor addressed the groups of 
members and initiates. At the regional conference of midwest chapters held in Chicago, 
April 19, 1958, this national officer gave the luncheon address. The theme of the meeting 
was “Crucial Professional Responsibilities in the Decade Ahead.” 

As a national officer, this Vice-President has followed through on assignments related to 
the Extension Committee, making the entire committee aware and knowledgeable about 
this aspect of the organization. 

All in all, it has been a busy year. The coming year will find everyone functioning more 
smoothly, but it is hard to imagine anyone more busily engaged. It has been a rewarding 
year for this officer ; it is hoped that the time put in has been of value to the President, other 
members of the National Board, and to the Executive Director. But mainly the writer trusts 
that the effort has been of value to the members of the organization. 

SHATA L. LING 


Report of Vice-President, 1957-59 


Sy Vice-President served as chairman of the Committee on Public Affairs, and, 
as a member of the National Board, participated in chapter visitations and policy- 
making duties. Those responsibilities connected with membership on the National Board 
may be summarized as follows. During the past two years, it has been a privilege to make 
four official chapter visits and to attend three chapter activities as an invited guest. This of- 
ficer served as speaker for a founders’ day luncheon, extended a message at a chapter initia- 
tion tea, and delivered the charge at another initiation. In addition, this officer was in 
attendance at the Twentieth Biennial Council meeting and participated in the National 
Board meeting in Chicago, Illinois, during August, 1958. 

Service as vice-president has been professionally stimulating and rewarding. It has been a 
tare privilege and a distinguished honor for which this officer is very grateful. 

MurigEL A. ROSE 


Report of Vice-President, 1957-58 


i ho FIRST year of the 1957-59 biennium has been one of unusual world happenings with 
corresponding movements in education. No decade of the century has produced more 
concern in the educational program on the part of laymen than has the decade beginning 
with the half-century mark. Are the members of Pi Lambda Theta helping to calm ex- 
pressed hysteria, to lead wisely, and to contribute to educational progress ? 

This year, the services of this Vice-President have been, for the most part, at-home con- 
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tributions. Through the Pi Lambda Theta communication system, one has had the op. 
portunity to vote on many problems before the Board, to study financial statements, to 
appreciate contributions made by publications, and to keep in touch with various Board 
members and the national office. One is impressed monthly with the value of this national 
center which cares so effectively for routine and not-so-routine matters. 

As an adviser to a new Program Committee, time was spent one evening with the Chair- 
man, another vice-president. In May, 1958, it was a pleasure to represent the organization 
at the inauguration of Edwin Lester Martin as the president of Trenton State College. 

As one reflects upon the year’s activities, it seems that the emphasis has been mainly upon 
the operation of the national organization and upon its publications. During the second 
year of the biennium, it might be well to emphasize work with the individual chapters so 
that each may be challenged to make a significant contribution to educational progress 
during a space age which is now unfolding. 

MARION E. WILEs 


Report of the Treasurer, 1957-59 


His officer has participated in the usual policy-making responsibilities and has served as 

a member of the Finance Committee. 

In addition to these general Board activities, the Treasurer has performed the duties 
which belong specifically to her office. Routine duties included the signing and mailing of 
checks and vouchers, the preparation of materials designed to assist chapter treasurers in 
carrying out their responsibilities in an efficient and acceptable way, and the checking of 
the annual financial reports from chapters. 

The Treasurer considers it a distinguished honor to have been able to represent the 
National Board as its official visitor to three chapters in 1957—58 and to two in 1958-59. 

Sincere appreciation is expressed to the chapters which signified their confidence through 
re-election of the current treasurer in June, 1958. Accept this statement as her personal 
pledge to perform conscientiously all assignments delegated to her during the remaining 
tenure of this important office. 

Experiences on the National Board have been richly rewarding. It has been a pleasure to 
serve Pi Lambda Theta as treasurer. 

M. ADELINE OLSON 


Report of the Consultant, 1957-59 


A A MEMBER Of the National Board, the Consultant made a number of chapter visits. 
During many of these, it was a privilege to observe the ceremony honoring the 
founders or the ceremony for initiates. A talk was made on the occasion of the visit when 
requested. 

At the National Board meeting in August, 1958, the Consultant was requested to serve as 
chairman of the Council Program Committee. Meetings with members in Los Angeles and 
Santa Barbara took place in November. These were followed by meetings of the planning 
committee in Columbia, Missouri, and by a meeting in Dallas with the President in April. 

A program of planning with all of the chapters for orientation and for involvement in 
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the theme for Council brought very gratifying results in the number of replies received. 
Ideas from chapter programs gave impetus to the thinking of the planning committee. 

The Consultant is extremely grateful for the generous co-operation of the many individ- 
uals who have given freely of their time, thought, and effort to the organization. It has been 
a privilege and an opportunity to serve as consultant. The many personal contacts with the 
Board members, with individual members, and with chapters have given increased insight 
into the present and future potential of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Lois KNOWLES 


Report of the Editor, 1957-59 


ISITING five chapters and serving as the editor of Educational Horizons and the News- 
pe have been the duties of this member of the National Board. During this time, 
the Newsletter has gained a place among the publications of the organization. By August, 
eight issues of the Newsletters will have been released. To report adequately on both publi- 
cations, each should be treated independently. 


Educational Horizons 

This has been the third year that Educational Horizons has been published in its new 
“slim” look of 32 or 48 pages with the exception of the Fall, 1957, issue which was larger 
because it reported the proceedings of the Twientieth Biennial Council and the Spring, 
1958, and 1959, issues which contained the Enoch Pratt Library list of outstanding educa- 
tional books. Pi Lambda Theta continues to be known for this service offered each year. 

The name of the publication—Educational Horizons—seems to suggest the tone of the 
content for which search should be made. As near as it is possible to do so, the Editor tries 
to take advantage of the opportunities such a title affords. Frequently, she is asked by the 
membership to publish significant research. The Editor is always pleased to do this when- 
ever she can persuade the researcher to describe his research. Those who have the time and 
energy seem to fade away daily. There are a few complications with this pursuit which 
pethaps should be recorded. The first is that of locating people who have research to re- 
port and which would be applicable for Educational Horizons. A letter has recently been 
prepared to go to Deans of Schools of Education requesting suggestions of those who have 
just received advanced degrees and whose thesis work is, in the Dean’s judgment, out- 
standing research. The second problem is occasioned by the fact that some researchers 
prefer to publish their thesis findings in the specific journal of their field of interest. 

It has been often debated whether the magazine should be reserved solely for new 
writers in the field of education who are searching for a “‘first’’ or whether it should be 
open to whoever will prepare a manuscript which meets the requirements. Of course, 
Educational Horizons should be a useful vehicle of publication for members of the or- 
ganization, but the task of seeking out those who are able and willing is Herculean. The 
Editor depends, therefore, upon suggestions and direct recommendations from the mem- 
bership or requests for space from individual Pi Lambda Thetans. 

A stipulation for receipt of a fellowship is that the results of the study for which the 
award was granted are to be published in Educational Horizons and/or the Newsletter. 
Reports resulting from awards in 1956-57 and 1958-59 appear in the Summer journal. 

During the 1957-59 biennium, the major responsibility for selecting themes and authors 
has rested with the Editor. She has been noticeably assisted by the suggestions of the mem- 
bership about author prospects. Unsolicited manuscripts of high caliber were also particu- 
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larly valuable. No specific theme was used during the 1957-58 publication period; “Con. 
cerns in American Education’”’ was the general theme used for the Fall, Winter, and Spring 
issues of the 1958-59 period. In 1958, the National Board accepted the Editor’s proposal 
that Pi Lambda Theta devote its major energies to pursuing and expanding the theme, 
“What Is the Role of the Teacher in Society ?’’ Beginning with the Summer, 1959, issue of 
Educational Horizon:, four and perhaps seven issues will be designed to illuminate various 
aspects of the topic through the pens of authorities representing different professions and 
disciplines. The year 1960 will mark the fiftieth anniversary of this organization. It seems 
appropriate, therefore, that Pi Lambda Theta exert its professional influence through leader. 
ship in the recognition of the societal role of the teacher as an important, vital, and com. 
pelling area for professional self-examination. Pursuit of this theme represents a significant 
commitment to national leadership of particular importance to the entire profession at a 
most critical juncture in its history. Manuscripts for the forthcoming issues have already 
been contracted for and some have been received. The Editor is pleased that a definite com. 
mitment to a theme will allow long-range plans to evolve and, in turn, permit ample time 
to secure articles related to the theme, have a safe yet appropriate backlog of manuscripts 
for the inevitable emergencies, and provide a far greater opportunity to adhere to a more 
definite schedule of publication. It is hoped that the 1959-60 year for publication will 
illustrate the advantages of the foregoing gains made through the Board’s decision concern- 
ing the purpose of the magazine and the endorsement of a theme of major importance. 

At the National Board meeting in 1958, samples for a new cover for Educational Hori- 
zons were examined. It was agreed at that time to delay any decision concerning a change 
in cover until 1959 when it might be appropriate to choose a new one for the fiftieth anni- 
versary publications. 

As a significant contribution to educational history and particularly to recording the 
history of Pi Lambda Theta, the publication of an account of the life of Ella Victoria 
Dobbs, a founder, is anticipated following action of the National Board in August, 1958. 
The manuscript prepared by Miss Verna Wulfekammer of Alpha Chapter will soon be 
in the Editor's possession. 

Educational Horizons has received many favorable comments. Naturally, these are 
morale boosters for those who work in the various stages of preparation and who some- 
times feel that the sight of the end is the eighth wonder of the world. On three different 
occasions during the 1957-58 year, the Education Digest selected an article from the 
official publication for republication. Requests for permission to reprint articles in each 
of the issues has far exceeded those of previous years in which the Editor has been work- 
ing with the publications. 


Newsletter 

The Editor had requested consideration of the advantages of separating “house organ” 
information from the professional content of the magazine. By vote of the National 
Board in June, 1957, authorization was given to publish four issues of the new publica- 
tion. This action was endorsed at the 1958 Board meeting to permit a permanent publica 
tion schedule for the Newsletter. 

During the biennium, there have been no feature editors for the Newsletter. Three 
feature editors for the new biennium have accepted the Editor’s request to serve. The 
features carried are ‘‘Have You Read ?”’ ‘Women in the News,” ““‘The Committee Corner,” 
“The National Office,” “Coast to Coast,” and “Have You Tried?” “Have You Tried?” is 
a new feature which will be initiated with the Fall, 1959, issue. “The Committee Cornet” 
material can be contributed by chairmen of national committees. This should be a useful 
vehicle of communication with the membership and should keep everyone fairly well in- 
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formed of the progress that each committee is making with its assigned tasks. The na- 
tional office material is provided by the staff in Washington. This seems to have been a 
most valuable section of the Newsletter for it permits a chat directly with each member. 

Placing the majority of organization news in the Newsletter has permitted the Editor 
to handle it more freely, to put like things in a similar setting, and to establish a totally- 
ptofessional orientation for the magazine. The comments of the membership seem to be 
an indication of the need which the Newsletter is meeting. The Winter, 1957, issue ap- 
peared on yellow stock as an experiment. National Board action directed the Editor to 
publish one Newsletter on colored stock during the 1958-59 year, also. The Spring News- 
letter, in which information about candidates for national election appeared (again the 
result of a directive of the National Board), was printed on green stock. The Summer 
Newsletter will offer the first opportunity within the biennium since the Newsletter was 
created to use it as a vehicle for informing all the members about the Council meeting. 

But the Newsletter and its preparation are not without space and time problems. For 
example, the problem of reporting chapter activities requires constant consideration. Pi 
Lambda Theta has eighty-one chapters. At the most, ten reports of chapter activities can 
be included in one Newsletter. This means that, if each chapter were to be represented, it 
might count on space once in every biennium. Many chapters wish to report more often, 
while others are seemingly distinterested or unable to locate a person to prepare some 
information. 

One of the other problems connected with a quarterly newsletter is that material must 
often remain undated. Unless the notices have dates well in advance of the time news 
must be received, it is difficult to guarantee that they will appear on time. Mailing delays 
often outdate the material. Copy sent two or three months in advance of publication can 
hardly be “hot off the press” when it appears in print. The Editor realizes how difficult 
it is to understand this when one is not working directly with the publication. 


The time problem is even greater. Furthermore, it is many-sided and should be treated 
independently. 


Schedule and Time 


Through the diligence of the Editor, the Executive Director, and the national office 
staff, the publication schedule during 1957-58 was adhered to far better than for some 
years. (For example, Spring issues of Educational Horizons and the Newsletter were de- 
livered in the spring!) This is not an easy task for all the reasons which have been 
recounted in the Editor's previous reports. Time was not as kind in the 1958-59 year. The 
Editor felt that, if one avenue must be chosen for major expenditure of energy, it must be 
to prepare carefully the background information and outline of the forthcoming publi- 
cations in pursuit of the theme ‘“What Is the Role of the Teacher in Society ?’’ One cannot 
write to randomly-selected authors when one is in search of high-caliber, multiple-disci- 
pline approaches to a topic as important as the theme and with such far-reaching and 
perhaps historical significance. Therefore, immeasurable amounts of time in research re- 
lated to the topic and in searching out possible contributors literally swallowed up what 
little time was available. Acquisition of manuscripts for the current magazines continued 
to be a responsibility, time-consuming of itself, without the foregoing demand for time. 
Recognizing that something had to suffer, the Editor established an order of importance 
which placed the preparatory work for the new manuscripts on the same level with the 
work associated with preparation of magazines for the current year. Then the Newsletter 
came next in line. The consequences of this decision were harmful, inevitably, to the 
organization, in that the Fall, Winter, and Spring Newsletters appeared in 1959 within 
ten days of one another. This endangered the second-class postal permit. No matter how 
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one calculates, fall is not in May nor is winter, but the saving grace is that spring has 
regularly been assigned to the months of May and early June. The Editor is hopeful that 
this will not happen again. 

The time and energy problem which besets busy professional people threatens the pub- 
lications as it does almost everything else. The inability to establish totally unencumbered 
blocks of time on just the appropriate day to work on selection of authors, manuscripts, 
galley proof, or page proof is a perpetual problem. 

The Editor recommends to the National Board that plans be made at once to consider 
the various possibilities previously discussed for meeting the problem of time and per. 
sonnel. It appears through an objective review of the whole publication process that the 
value of the magazine and newsletter as means of communication to Pi Lambda Thetans 
and as illustration of leadership to the professional community cannot be underestimated 
nor can it be placed in a position that might damage the reputation of the organization, 
If Pi Lambda Theta’s publications are of significance, they must be prepared and executed 
with caution, wisdom, and competence. As every organization grows and becomes more 
complex, the methods and techniques which worked for the embryonic enterprise are no 
longer wise, efficient, nor economical. As Pi Lambda Theta embarks upon its fiftieth year 
of development, it seems appropriate that specific steps be ordered to insure continuation 
of the impeccable technical editing which we have enjoyed under the Executive Director's 
skilled hand. But this cannot be done by adding hours or work to the schedule she already 
carries. Neither can we hope that members of the organization who serve as editors will 
have large blocks of time to devote to the volume of correspondence associated with the 
responsibility of editorship. If there is advantage to having a person as editor who is 
vitally interested and enthusiastic about the possibilities for the publications and who is 
similarly a person of high professional caliber and reputation, immersed in the many 
facets of the profession and, therefore, alert to the need for editorial leadership, then 
there must be a means of freeing that person either totally to permit full-time employment 
as an editor or partially to permit such a person to set aside time which will be committed 
to Pi Lambda Theta. 


ee i 


The Editor's waning verbal skills inhibit her desire to deliver the appropriate accolades 
to the Executive Director for her assistance as technical editor of the magazine and the 
newsletter. She is far more than the Editor’s “right arm.”’ In the Editor's last report, ref- 
erence was made to the Executive Director's skill in technical editing and organization— 
both of which decidedly and directly contribute to and enhance the quality of the pub- 
lications. Her particularly efficient maintenance of “‘carry-over’’ items and other necessaty 
records in the national office which permits the Editor to have lapses of memory without 
endangering the continuity of detail from issue to issue must be recorded. 

Although the Advisory Committee—whose members are Edith L. Ball, Gladys C. Gra- 
ham, and Shata L. Ling—has not met this year, members have been helpful to the Editor 
in their willingness to conduct symposia by mail on problems related to the publications. 
The Editor is indebted to them for their vigilance and understanding. 

The Editor continues to be grateful to Pi Lambda Thetans and to the National Board 
for their endorsement, by her continued appointment, of her ability to serve in that 
capacity. Though one seldom seeks headaches, the Editor finds herself in the peculiar posi- 
tion of even appreciating them when they are followed quickly by the stimulation and 
rich experience of serving as the editor of the official publications of Pi Lambda Theta. 


M. VIRGINIA BIGGY 





Report of the National Office, 
[957-59 


ay 1, 1959, marked the end of the fifth year of the existence of the national office in 
M Washington, D. C. During the current biennium, a more complete staff has been in 
operation than previously, under the same directorship. Miss Iris T. Rache continued as 
membership secretary from the previous biennium until Mrs. Ann Bracy assumed that 
position. Miss Rache then took over the duties of transfer secretary—working half-time 
while engaged in a university program leading to the master’s degree. Miss Eva P. Sam- 
mis, who joined the staff on June 10, 1957, continues as secretary. Miss Meredith A. 
Eagon (now Mrs. Alex Rode) left the organization on August 28, 1958, when she en- 
rolled at the Art Students League in New York City. On January 27, 1958, Mrs. Audrey 
G. Uihlein became a member of the staff in a new position—financial assistant. She 
worked half-time until leaving on February 20, 1959, to begin work at the Partridge 
Schools and Rehabilitation Center (for which her professional training had prepared her). 
Miss Frances M. Burke became a member of the staff on February 13, 1959, as financial 
secretary on a full-time basis. In addition to these regular staff members, part-time help 
was employed to assist in addressing the dues reminders in December, 1957, and De- 
cember, 1958. 

Because of the growth of both the organization and of the staff, an additional room was 
rented and new files and equipment purchased. A small office adjoining the larger office 
was acquired. As this report is written, the present arrangement seems satisfactory. The 
general appearance of the building has been improved by fresh paint in the halls and by 
clean windows. The central location of the Portland Building continues to be an asset. 
Likewise, the same address in continuous use over a number of years means mail service 
is excellent. If sufficient heat could be assured for the winter months, the present office 
could be adequate for a number of years more. 

With the addition during the biennium of a full-time secretary and financial secretary, 
the work loads have, of course, been shifted somewhat among staff members. The follow- 
ing information and the tables included as part of this report will indicate in some de- 
gree the work of the national office. 

Initiates. In 1957-58, 2,689 members were initiated in Pi Lambda Theta; in 1958-59, 
the figure was 2,632, making a total number of initiates to date of 52,723. Table I, 
following this report, shows the number of initiates by chapters for the last three years. 

Members. Table II shows the total number of dues-paying members (voting, chapter 
field, and national field) for 1956-57 and 1957-58. For 1958-59, figures are included for 
life members whose records are complete and for sixty-one members who are making pay- 
ments toward life memberships. There are still twenty-eight life members not known to 
be deceased who cannot be located because of ineffective addresses. 

During the biennium, 1,300 members became active after a period of inactivity. In 
1957-58, there were 709 such members; in 1958-59, the figure was 591. Most of these 
members paid dues through the chapters, although a few wrote to the national office 
expressing interest in becoming active members again. The processing of payments such as 
these is usually time consuming because records must be located in inactive files—often 
under a different name and listed under a different address. 

Table III is a summary of totals for the last five years. The figure for life members for 
1958-59 has been adjusted to be in agreement with Table II—which reflects an actual 
count of cards in the national office files. 
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Life Members. The following table indicates payments made during the biennium. 
1957-58 1958-59 Total 

Payments in full 5 9 14 

DEES ican cna Scciesvissaneeasaesacars, OO 14 60 

Installment payments iieta sein 34 40 74 

Initial payments 21 21 42 


106 84 190 


Two members defaulted in payments for 1957-58 and one for 1958-59. 

Transfers. In 1957-58, 277 transfers of members to other chapters were completed; in 
1958-59, 217 were completed. For 1957-58, 157 were not completed; for 1958-59, the 
figure was 162. The staff contacted chapter secretaries in September, 1957, and in April, 
1958, in efforts to try to complete more pending transfers for the year 1957-58. In January 
and February, 1959, a postal (card W) was sent to 235 members whose transfers were 
pending for the biennium. Of the 108 postals returned, 76 members wrote they were still 
interested in transferring. Actually, many wrote in quite some indignation that they 
already were members of the chapter concerned. Of the 108 postals returned, 32 members 
replied that they were no longer interesting in transferring membership. 

Because of the great difficulty encountered by members of the’ staff in completing trans- 
fers once begun, some information might be of interest about the 235 members who were 
contacted in January and February, 1959. In each case, the original step had been taken by 
the national office—the certification of membership had been sent to the chapter secretary. 
This step is obligatory because of provisions of the national Constitution and Bylaws. Like. 
wise, in each case, the needed notification of affiliation had not been received from the chap- 
ter. The 235 transfers were initiated because of the following reasons, in the numbers indi- 
cated: (1) information received from a chapter that a member was moving to a new loca- 
tion where there was a chapter—22 transfers initiated; (2) the member herself wrote to 
the national office that she wished to transfer her membership—112 transfers initiated; 
(3) the name of a member appeared on a dues list of a chapter in which membership was 
not held—57 transfers initiated; (4) requests for certification of membership received 
from the chapter concerned—42 transfers initiated; (5) members elected to chapter of- 
fice in a chapter in which membership was not held—2 transfers initiated. The figure 
which is of greatest concern to the national office (and which should be to the chapters, 
too) is that of the 112-members who expressed a desire to transfer their membership to 
another chapter but whose transfers were never completed. Almost half of the pending 
transfers fell in this category. This loss of potential chapter members is too great. Like- 
wise, it would be very desirable for the records of members to show the chapter affiliation 
they wish (and often feel is theirs) in the interest of accuracy of records. 

Again, some response was received from the dues reminders sent to initiates which were 
worded somewhat differently from those sent to other members. In 1957-58, of those who 
requested transfers to chapters other than those of initiation, thirty-three transfers were 
begun; the balance lived nearer the chapter of initiation than any other. In 1958-59, of 
those requesting transfers, it was possible to take preliminary steps for seventy-six 
Nothing further was done, of course, with the eighty-nine replies wherein the member 
indicated she was not interested in transferring membership to another chapter. 

The national Constitution and Bylaws requires that the certification of membership 
must be ‘‘duly signed by the Executive Director.’ Action of the members of the National 
Board, meeting in Chicago, in August, 1958, provided that the signature was not needed 
on the other transfer cards. 

Correspondence. The amount of time spent in carrying on correspondence and in pre 
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paring and processing forms and material continues to increase each year. Besides routine 
correspondence, the following material (the responsibility of the national office) was 
mailed: reminders for payment of Council fees (seventeen in 1958 and thirteen in 1959) ; 
minutes of the National Board meetings to National Board members; summary of the 
duties of the chapter treasurer (prepared with the national Treasurer) ; the procedure of 
transfers; accounting of national committee expenses to committee chairmen (at six-month 
intervals) ; ballots for vote on national officers to all chapters in 1958 and to the seventy- 
nine in good standing in 1959; notification to chapters in good standing of national off- 
cers elected for 1958-60 and 1959-61; listing of national officers after installations in 
1957 and 1958; press releases about Pi Lambda Theta fellows; notices of changes in 
prices of the Booklet of Information, 1959, of the receipt and disbursement sheets for use 
of the chapter treasurers, and of the officer guard pins; notice to chapters that dues 
reminders would be sent to delinquent members o/a January 1 each year; ratified amend- 
ments to the Constitution and Bylaws (January 7 and November 24, 1958) to the chap- 
ters; notification of the installation of Alpha Omega Chapter ; reminders to chapters whose 
Council credential forms were not received by the deadline date (twenty-two delinquent 
chapters) ; state directories of members who received the Fall issues of Educational 
Horizons (sent from the publisher); and request to chapters that postal zones be in- 
cluded in addresses. 

Material was prepared for duplication and mailing at the request of the following: 
President—ballot for chapter voting on a campus chapter, request to chapters relative to 
desirable dates for the official visitor, notice of dates of the Twenty-first Biennial Council, 
and memorandum and credential forms for the Council delegate and alternate; Editor— 
letter to chapter presidents and correspondents about material which might appear in the 
two official publications; the National Board—proposed amendments to the national Con- 
stitution and Bylaws (to all chapters on November 7, 1957, and to the seventy-nine chap- 
ters in good standing on September 24, 1958); the Committee on Public Relations— 
request for comments on the use to which the “Loose-leaf Handbook” had been put; the 
Committee on Publications—request for suggestions from chapters on revision of the 
Book of Ceremonies; Council Program Committee—two mailings to chapters relative to 
the theme of “What Is the Role of the Teacher in Society?’ for the 1959 Biennial Coun- 
cil; Fellowship Awards Committee—reminders to fellows of 1956-57 and of 1958-59 of 
the required reports due to the organization and announcements and letters relative to the 
fellowships to be given in 1959-60 and in 1960-61; Finance Committee—explanation of the 
revised budget for 1957-59; Nominating Committee—two mailings each year; and Pro- 
gram Committee—suggestions to chapters for program content for the coming biennium. 

In addition, several items of office routine should be reported in connection with corre- 
spondence. 

Address changes. Again this biennium, the checking and verification of addresses and 
the correction of ineffective addresses were major undertakings. Some 1,383 address 
changes were made in 1957-58 and some 1,685 during 1958-59. In 1957-58, 524 mem- 
bers did not receive copies of the official publications because they had not notified the 
national office to change their addresses; in 1958-59, the number was 523. About 170 
members were never located in 1957-58, and 132, in 1958-59. At least one inquiry was 
sent to each of these members. When there was sufficient time between the publication of 
succeeding issues, two or three inquiries were mailed. 

Dues reminders. In October, 1957, 1,885 postal reminders were sent to national field 
members; in October, 1958, the number was 2,250. In January, 1958, 5,956 postal re- 
minders were sent to members who were delinquent; in January, 1959, the number was 
5,516. In January, 1958, thirty-seven reminder letters were sent to those making payments 
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toward life membership ; in 1959, the number was twenty-seven. 

Extension. In 1957-58, eleven replies were made to groups inquiring about the form. 
tion of a college or university chapter and one reply about an alumnz chapter. In 1958-59, 
eight inquiries were received about college or university chapters and three about alumng 
chapters. Inquiries were also received about the formation of chapters in two foreign 
countries, in 1958-59. As the biennium closed, a petition for charter had been received 
from a campus group and preliminary reports from three other such groups. Alpha Omega 
Chapter was installed at Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois, on October 11, 1958. 

Fellowship applications. For fellowships to be awarded for 1958-59, 131 initial in 
quiries were received; for 1959-60 fellowships, 115 were received. Of these, thirty-six 
made formal application the first year and forty-six, the second. 

Miscellaneous activities. The Executive Director met with the Committee on Elec 
tions on June 2, 1958, to count the sixty-four ballots received for national officers and 
on June 2, 1959, to count the seventy-one ballots received. Technical editing of Educa 
tional Horizons and the Newsletter continued. The staff furnished an article for each 
issue of the latter publication. Copy of the revised Booklet of Information was prepared 
for the printer. 

A major change in the files of members was completed on July 30, 1958. One set of 
cards was eliminated, which means the saving of many hours of work. Now, each active 
member is represented by (1) her personal record card (made out when initiated) in an 
alphabetical file of all active members and (2) a card in her chapter file whereon a record 
is kept of her payment of dues. The personal record cards of inactive members are kept 
in a separate, alphabetical file. This new system has been in use almost a year and seems 
to be working satisfactorily. 

After consultation with responsible Board members and the Auditor, the postal was 
eliminated which had been sent to acknowledge payment of national field dues. The can- 
celled check is proof of receipt of dues. Payments by cash or money order or payments 
made by someone else for a member are still acknowledged. The elimination of address- 
ing and dating some two thousand postals each year likewise has proved a great saving 
in time and effort. Increased efficiency and more prompt payment of bills have resulted 
from ratification of the constitutional amendment authorizing the Executive Director to 
sign checks instead of the President. The time needed for completion of the process of 
typing, signing, and mailing checks has been cut in half. 

Some new forms were evolved during the biennium: (1) a postal sent when a change 
of address is received, iriforming the member that there is a chapter near her new home to 
which she might like to transfer (card K); (2) a postal mailed when a new address is 
received effective several months in the future, asking that the notification be sent again 
approximately one month before the change is effective (card L) ; (3) a postal sent when 
the national office has a query about the address given on the list of officers for the coming 
year (card M); (4) and (5) two postals sent asking for verification of a change of 
name and/or address when the staff feels quite sure the old records have been located, 
specifying that the change will be made if no reply is received to the contrary in two weeks 
(No. 30 and No. 31); (6) a postal sent to a member whose transfer has been begun but 
not completed by the chapter to ascertain if she is still interested in transferring het 
membership (card W); and (7) a reminder letter sent to responsible chapter officers 
when required annual reports are not received by the deadline (letter X). 

Members of the staff of the national office would like to close this report with an & 
pression of thanks to the President, members of the National Board and of national com- 
mittees, the chapters, and individual members of Pi Lambda Theta. 


CARMEN JOHNSON, executive director 
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TABLE I 
INITIATES BY CHAPTER 


1958-59 





Chapter 
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Jan. 
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24 
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June 


65 
76 
36 
17 
81 


40 
23 
It 
51 
34 


17 
48 
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37 
28 
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23 
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26 
77 
70 
57 
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50 
43 
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9 
23 
47 
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97 
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48 
39 
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24 
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Oct. 
Jan. 


22 
35 
24 
14 








June 
49 
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32 
17 
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41 
19 
51 
31 


16 
79 
42 
31 








Feb.— es 


Total 


96 
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27 
23 
70 
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69 


47 
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33 
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20 
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44 
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16 
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June 
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33 
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Total 


85 
72 
60 
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66 
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35 
49 
80 
48 
60 


38 
19 
95 
20 
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15254 12,632 
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TABLE II 
MEMBERS PAYING NATIONAL ANNUAL DUES 
(Exclusive of Life Members 1956-57, 1957-58) 


| 
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1956-57 | 1957-58 1958 


~ a ry a a 
: Chap. Nat'l Chap. Nat'l. Honor- 
Voting Field Field Total Voting Field Field ary 


Chases Chap. Nat'l 
| Voting Field Field Total 
— OO eo 
Alpha | 177 
Beta 206 
87 
11g 
272 


Life 
255 186 56 261 


173 26 6 46 
292 202 292 


292 205 76 24 
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133 137 155 
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Epsilon 
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ta 
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re 
17 
16 
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112 
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86 64 


390 407 
438 487 
24 
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195 
168 
222 
175 
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109 
127 


Van 
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Re 


Charter | revoked 


Sigma 
Tau 
Upsilon 
Phi 


A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. Xi 
A. 
A. P; 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 


> 


. Chi 
A, Psi 
A, Omega 


Total College 


Cent. Mo. 
Cent. Ohio 
Chicago 
C.B.-Omaha 
Dayton 


Denver 
Detroit 
Eugene 
Evansville 
Ft. Wayne 


Grand Forks 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Kentuckiana 
Long Beach 





6,765 314 1,847 





* Transfer pending to an active chapter. 


182 

92 
1§§ 
214 


244 
850 
226 
552 
183 


132 
186 
165 
310 

34 
170 
233 
103 
238 

92 
103 

96 


151 
148 


88 
44 


34 


8,926 16,650 
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168 
59 
105 


177 


192 
716 
208 
406 
148 
162 
141 
184 

28 


148 
96 


71 
39 
46 


62 
158 


74 
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TABLE II (Continued) 








1956-57 | 1957-58 | 1958-59 


Chapter Chap. Nat'l. . Nat'l. Chap. Nat'l. . Honor- 
Voting Field Feld Total | Voting Fag Field Total | Voting Field Field Life ary Total 











Los Angeles 55 59 3 sr | 25 79 
Met. N. Y. 50 58 7 66 16 go 
No. Calif. 79 84 82 | 23 
No. Indiana 33 35 : ; 34 ; > 
No. Ohio 18 25 5 25 21 


Pasadena 39 43 ’ 43 | < 
Philadelphia 102 155 33 147 x6 
Portland 55 63 65 | 3 tA 
St. Louis 8 - 3 11 3 36 3 os 
San Bern. 17 18 : 14 : 





San Diego 30 Oe 34 
San Jose 44 45 3 43 
Santa Barbara 27 — 29 3 35 
S. Mon. Bay 60 - 61 - 65 
So. Indiana 14 - 16 


= 


Spokane 23 28 
Toledo 30 7 30 
Washington 107 3 9 139 
W. Pa. 53 = 2 55 


Soe OSs 








Total Wiaicaie 1,516 c 150 1,766 


> 
4a 








Grand Total 8,281 414 1,997 10,692 |8, 2 »313 10,893 2,363 1,330 








* The total for 1958-59 includes life and honorary members. 


TABLE III 
CLASSIFIED MEMBERSHIP FOR FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 








1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 





Voting 
Initiates 2,450 2,714 
Old Members 5,008 5,349 5,506 

Chapter Field 464 363 385 


| 2,689 
National Field 1,971 2,039 | 2,313 

| 

| 

| 








Total Voting and Field 9,893 10, 465 10,893 











Life 1, 186 1,219 
Honorary 25 


1,292 


eo De Bees Jace 





12,207 





| 
| 
} 
22 


GRAND TOTAL | 11,104 11,706 


II 1982 








* The total for life members is based on an actual count of inaeubiy ‘at for 1958-59. 





Report of Ella Victoria Dobbs 
Trust Fund 


ONDs purchased are in safe-keeping in Boone County National Bank, Columbia, 
Missouri. 
$500.00 U. 


$500.00 U. 
$500.00 U. 


S. Savings Bond Series ‘‘K’’ dated March, 1955, No. D168148K 
S. Savings Bond Series ‘K’’ dated March, 1955, No. D168149K 
S. Savings Bond Series ‘‘K’’ dated March, 1955, No. D168150K 

$500.00 U. S. Savings Bond Series “J’’ dated March, 1955, No. D42335]J 

$ 25.00 U. S. Savings Bond Series ‘‘J”” dated March, 1955, No. Q46751]J 

$ 25.00 U. S. Savings Bond Series ‘‘J” dated March, 1955, Q46752] 

$ 25.00 U. S. Savings Bond Series “J” dated May, 1955, No. Q46973] 

$ 25.00 U. S. Savings Bond Series ‘J’ dated Nov., 1955, No. Q96761J 

$ 25.00 U. S. Savings Bond Series ‘‘J” dated March, 1956, No. Q97245] 

$ 25.00 U. S. Savings Bond Series ‘‘J’’ dated April, 1957, No. Q98595]J 

$ 25.00 U. S. Savings Bond Series “J” dated April, 1957, No. Q98596] 

$ 50.00 U. S. Savings Bond Series ‘‘E” dated July, 1958, No. L472334081E 

$ 25.00 U. S. Savings Bond Series “E” dated Oct., 1958, No. Q1668226278E 


Balance on hand, March 12, 1958 
I I 0865 obs Sconce eednenasncans $20.70 
March 4, 1959 sos. 20.70 


$41.40 


Disbursements 


July, 1958 “E” Bond $37.50 
Oct., 1958 ‘“‘E” Bond 


On hand, June 20, 1959 ... 
FRANCES HAMILTON 
May V. SEAGOE 
VERNA WULFEKAMMER, chairman 


Report of the Committee on Chapter 
Constitutions and Bylaws, 1957-59 


jes MEMBERS of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws worked diligently 
to accomplish what is herein reported. 

The following chapters submitted constitutional revisions: Delta, Pi, Upsilon, Alpha 
Delta, St. Louis Alumnz, Santa Monica Bay Area Alumnz, and Toledo Alumnz. Upon 
recommendation of the committee, the National Board approved these changes. 
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The following chapters submitted constitutional revisions which have been accepted by 
the committee and referred to the National Board for action: Mu, Rho, Alpha Zeta, 
Northern California Alumnz, and Northern Indiana Alumnz. 

Final committee action on the following is delayed as the biennium closes pending chap- 
ter action: Epsilon, Nu, Alpha Epsilon, Eugene Alumnz, and Spokane Alumne. 

The following chapters are in various stages of progress relative to revising or amend- 
ing their constitutions: Beta, Zeta, Tau, Alpha Alpha, Alpha Theta, and Alpha Pi. 

The committee has also considered a proposed constitution from a college petitioning 
group and is ready to make recommendation about changes needed to bring the draft 
into harmony with the national Constitution and Bylaws. 

According to the records of the committee, there are about fifty-five chapters for which 
a revised constitution has not been considered. These chapters are urged to take immedi- 
ate action to revise their constitutions so they will be in keeping with the national Con- 
stitution and Bylaws adopted in 1955. 


MARJoRIE B. DETLOR JULIA TROWBRIDGE 
MaRTHA J. KUHLMANN MAUDE A, STEWART, chairman 


FLORA IRENE MATA 


Report of the Extension Committee, 
957-58 


|" ACCORDANCE with past action of the National Board, the bulk of the correspondence 
related to extension is carried on in the national office. The President and the Chairman 
of the Extension Committee have been kept informed of all communications originating 
in the office. Copies have also been received of pertinent letters from persons making in- 
quiries. During 1957-58, inquiries were received relative to the formation of one alumnz 
group and from eleven college groups. 

Two major areas for discussion were placed before the full Extension Committee for 
consideration: (1) whether or not the inclusion of the policy of the National Board rela- 
tive to new chapters in segregated schools should be made a part of the preliminary ma- 
terial sent to all groups making inquiry about requirements for college or university 
chapters and (2) the need for clarification of administrative relationships of large univer- 
sities to its branches. 

Granting a charter to a group at Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois, was approved by 
members of the National Board and the chapters. 

Forms to be used in connection with the inquiries and petitioning for the establishment 
of alumnz chapters are under consideration by the Extension Committee and the Execu- 
tive Director in compliance with action taken by the Board in August, 1957. These forms 
will be ready for consideration at the meeting of the Board in August, 1958, and will be 
in use during the second year of the biennium if approved. 


LUCILE BURRALL Lois McELVENY 

VIOLET DAvVIs NANCY SNIVELY 

DELL FELDER MADGE STANFORD 
MARILYN HORTON KAREN M. WISEMAN 
BARBARA LEINER SHATA L. LING, chairman 


GENEVA MCDONALD 





Report of the Fellowship Awards 
Committee, 1957-58 


Ss JANUARY 22, 1958, the Fellowship Awards Committee met to consider the thirty. 
six completed applications for the 1958-59 fellowships. The committee reaffirmed 
the principle that the awards should be made on the basis of merit alone—merit of both 
proposal and applicant. Merit of the proposal was judged by: (1) the originality and 
creativeness of the proposal, (2) the feasibility of carrying out the study, (3) clarity of 
thought and presentation, and (4) the contribution of the study to education. Merit of 
the applicant was judged by: (1) her record—both educational and professional, (2) the 
estimate of professional people who knew her work, and (3) her own statement of what 
she proposed to do. Factors of race, nationality, geographical location, and need were not 
considered relevant. 

On the basis of these standards, the following were recommended to the National Board 
for fellowships: Miss Barbara L. Osborn—the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship for “The 
construction and validation of an instrument to determine value patterns of homemaking 
teachers or prospective homemaking teachers’; Miss Berenice M. Casper—a Pi Lambda 
Theta Fellowship—for “The scope and sequence of geographic education in the curric 
ulum of grades four through twelve”; and Miss Luciana Visentini (now Mrs. Steinzor) 
—a Pi Lambda Theta Fellowship—for “Problems of acculturation and integration of a 
minority group. 

Mrs. Harriet E. Hollander was recommended as the alternate: ‘“The effect of unrecog- 
nized emotional threat on the learning of a perceptual discrimination.” 

When Berenice M. Casper found she could not accept the Pi Lambda Theta Fellowship 
because she was accepting another grant, the members of the National Board approved 
awarding this fellowship to the alternate selected by the committee, Mrs. Hollander. 

OLWEN M. JONES 

RUTH LOFGREN 

JEANNE NOBLE 

Mary E. OLIVERIO 

Griapys H. WATSON, chairman 


Report of the Fellowship Awards 
Committee, 1958-59 


f ie--0my were 115 initial inquiries and 46 completed applications for the 1959-60 fellow. 
ship awards. The applications submitted were read with the following considerations 
in mind: (1) the uniqueness of the proposal, (2) the precision with which the proposal 
was outlined, (3) the possible contribution to education, (4) the background of the 
candidate for carrying through the proposal, and (5) the evaluations by persons competent 
to judge the candidate’s background and potential. There was general agreement that the 
caliber of the proposals was very high. The committee was especially pleased to see 4 
number of basic research proposals in the field of education. The paucity of such under 
takings has been too long evident in the professional literature. The committee was further 
impressed with the number of women who have followed what appeared to be a plan of 
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study leading to outstanding competency in research methods. 

The recommendations of the committee to the National Board were accepted: Dr. 
Elizabeth Thoma—the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship—for “An investigation of accept- 
ance-rejection attitudes of mothers toward their children recognized as deviants in re- 
spect to their having behavior problems” (to be done in Djakarta, Indonesia) ; Miss Betty 
Boller—a Pi Lambda Theta Fellowship—for ‘The conflict within American humanism 
and its implications for post-war higher education”; and Mrs. Doris R. Entwisle—a Pi 
Lambda Theta Fellowship—for two proposals—the one selected being contingent on cur- 
rent research: (1) an experiment to determine if persons susceptible to general conditional 
factors in education experiments are consistent in their reaction to these factors or (2) a 
series of small experiments to see if the depression of pre-test on training procedures is 
independent of the subject matter being used, and by what mechanism(s) it comes about. 

Alternates were named: Miss Jane Roland for ‘‘An examination of the nature of his- 
torical explanation and historical description in an attempt to resolve some of the prob- 
lems that have recently been raised by such philosophers as Carl Hempel, Patrick Gardiner, 
and William Dray,” and Miss Lucille Ringel for “A study of the effects of an experi- 
mental technique in self-taught mental arithmetic on the above-average sixth grade child’s 
mental and general arithmetic ability.” 

Dr. Thoma was awarded a grant by the American Association of University Women 
and did not accept the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship since the AAUW award was larger. 
Miss Jane Roland was, therefore, awarded one of the Pi Lambda Theta Fellowships. Miss 
Betty Boller was named the recipient of the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship. 

The committee would like an opportunity to learn of the progress of awardees and see 
what they actually accomplish. Future committees would profit from knowing how well 
awardees follow through with their proposals. 

The committee feels that the fellowship program of Pi Lambda Theta represents a very 
fine contribution to education. There should be continued effort made to encourage com- 
petent women to submit applications for studies of value in the field of education. 

MiRiAM M. BRYAN 
OLWEN M. JONES 
RUTH LOFGREN 
JEANNE L. NOBLE 
Mary ELLEN OLIVERIO, chairman 


Report of the Finance Committee, 
1957-59 


) sated the biennium, many items have come to the attention of the Finance Committee. 
Some of these are routine and only for information, such as the monthly financial re- 
ports, transfers of funds from the association’s checking account to savings accounts, and 
notice of organizational change in the company which manufactures the Pi Lambda Theta 
jewelry. Other items submitted to the Finance Committee require formal action and 
recommendation to the National Board. In the two years, this committee has made twenty 
recommendations to the National Board. 

In February, 1958, the Finance Committee made the following recommendations to the 
National Board regarding the reinvestment of money resulting from the maturity of 
bonds: that (1) the $5,000 from the matured Series F Bonds of the Life Membership 
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Fund be invested in the First Federal Savings and Loan Association, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota—an institution recommended by M. Adeline Olson, national treasurer and a mem 
ber of this committee; (2) the $10,000 in matured Series G Bonds of the General Fund 
be invested in United States Series E Bonds; and (3) $500 be taken from the checking 
account and added to the $10,000 in (2) in order that the following purchases of Series 
E Bonds can be made—one bond with maturity value of $10,000 and purchase price of 
$7,500 and four bonds with maturity value of $1,000 and purchase price of $750, mak 
ing a total cost of $10,500. 

Two amendments were necessary before action on the above recommendations could 
be completed. First, sentence (1), to be completely exact, should have included a restate. 
ment of a recommendation approved by the National Board in August, 1957. With this 
addition, the sentence should read that (1) $6,625 from matured Series F Bonds in the 
Life Membership Fund be reinvested as follows—(a) $i,625 be deposited to the Life 
Membership account in the First Federal Savings and Loan Association of New York City, 
and (b) $5,000 be invested in the First Federal Savings and Loan Association, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. Second, United States government regulations prohibit the purchase 
of more than $10,000 (maturity value) in United States Bonds, Series E, by a single 
purchaser in one year. The following action was therefore taken that (1) $7,500 be in- 
vested in one $10,000 (maturity value) Series E Bond and (2) $2,625 be deposited in the 
Union Dime Savings Bank of New York City. (There were $125 in interest which had 
not been taken into account on February 2, 1958.) 

On May 11, 1958, the following recommendations were made that (1) there should be 
no change in the policy for ordering jewelry; (2) the $5,000 Emergency Fund (estab. 
lished by constitutional amendment) be deposited in the Riggs National Bank, Main 
Office, Washington, D.C. This account should be a savings account; (3) the balance in 
the checking account being higher than is necessary for operation, a transfer of funds from 
the checking account to an interest-bearing account should be made. This committee rec 
ommends that the sum of $8,000 be withdrawn from the checking account and deposited 
in a savings account in the Mellon National Bank and Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pena- 
sylvania; (4) the fire insurance coverage of the national office be increased to $5,000 from 
$3,000. 

The committee presented the following recommendations to the National Board at its 
meeting in August, 1958. (1) The National Board seriously reconsider the policy for 
the investment of accumulated funds in view of the mounting balances in the savings 
accounts of this organization. (2) The policy of staggered terms of service for non-Board 
members of the Finance Committee be adopted. To accomplish this, the committee recom 
mends that one non-Board member of the present committee be replaced in August, 1959, 
and that the other member be appointed for one more year (to August, 1960), and—at 
the expiration of that year—a new non-Board member be appointed for the term 1960-62. 
The committee also recommends that (a) a non-Board member of the Finance Committee 
may not serve more than two consecutive terms on this committee; (b) the President shall 
have the authority to designate the chairman of the Finance Committee each year, with 
the approval of the National Board; and (c) the immediate past-Tteasurer not be ap- 
pointed to the Finance Committee. (3) Office equipment be considered a capital outlay 
for depreciable items and, as such, be purchased with Board approval from nonbudgeted 
funds and that this policy be approved retroactive to the purchase of a new desk, chaif, 
and other equipment in May, 1958. (4) The National Board consider the recommendation 
of the Auditor concerning the signing of checks. (Note: This involved a constitutional 
amendment which was subsequently submitted to the chapters.) (5) The balance in the 
checking account be reduced. (This was also recommended by the Auditor.) When the 
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unencumbered balance exceeds $10,000, surplus funds may be transferred to an interest- 
bearing account upon the recommendation of the national Treasurer. (6) Chapter fi- 
nancial reports be checked first by a staff member in the national office and then referred 
to the national Treasurer for approval. (This is the reverse of the procedure now in 
effect.) (7) The following general policy be adopted for travel expense accounts for 
official trips made by members of the Board or others authorized by the Board of Pi 
Lambda Theta: (a) advance payment be made, when requested, to the member concerned 
on the basis of first-class rail fare with lower berth for overnight trips; (b) receipts for 
major expenditures (transportation and hotel) should accompany the adjusted expense 
account; (c) the President have the authority to approve more expensive transportation 
costs on occasions where members concerned submit trip plans, with justification for the 
same, in advance. (8) the amount of money necessary to underwrite any special projects 
which the National Board may approve may be voted by the Board from nonbudgeted 
funds. If funds are to be taken from a savings account, the designation of a specific savings 
account should be made by the Treasurer. (9) The National Board authorize the Presi- 
dent and the Treasurer to transfer surplus funds in the checking account to approved, 
interest-bearing accounts. All such transfers should be reported to the Board and to the 
Finance Committee. (10) All employees of the national office who handle organization 
funds at any time be bonded for at least minimum coverage. This shall be in addition to 
the already-bonded positions of the President, Treasurer, Executive Director, and Financial 
Assistant. (This additional bonding was also recommended by the Auditor.) (11) An 
electric adding machine for the national office be purchased, in accordance with the figures 
presented by the Executive Director. (This cost will be taken from nonbudgeted funds, see 
(3) above.) (12) A fireproof box be purchased for the national office, large enough to 
contain the lists of initiates. It is felt that, in the event of fire, this list would provide a 
basis for reconstruction of records and still be small enough in size to make fireproof 
storage economically feasible. 

In March, 1959, the Finance Committee made one recommendation: that the National 
Board approve an increase in the cost of the officer guard pin to a new price of $3.65, the 
change being necessitated because of an increase in the jeweler’s price. 

The Finance Committee meets annually just prior to the National Board meeting. In 
the odd-numbered years, a biennial budget must be prepared ; in the even-numbered years, 
a budget revision must be considered. The budget revision for 1957-59 was reported to the 
chapters in the fall of 1958. In August, 1959, the Finance Committee will meet again. 
In addition to the biennial budget, the committee has several other matters under advise- 
ment. Decisions will be made after further study. 


THELMA CHISHOLM 
M. ADELINE OLSON 
JANE M. HILL, chairman 





Report of the Program Committee, 


1957-59 


— Program Committee prepared a letter to be sent to chapter presidents with sug- 
gestions for programs for the coming year, based on the theme of the 1959 Biennial 


Council. This letter follows. 


Dear Chapter President: 

In line with the theme of the 1959 Biennial Council, the Program Committee has worked out some 
suggestions for the chapter programs for the coming year. Since most chapters are beginning to make 
plans for next year, it was considered timely that these suggestions be sent to you. 

I. The development of positive attitudes to teaching by teachers 
A. Discuss attitudes of teachers toward teaching by (1) including in the discussion panel old 
and new teachers; teachers in public and private schools; elementary, secondary, and college 
teachers; and counselors and administrators and (2) trying to pinpoint the attitude that may 
condition the status of teachers in the United States 
B. Develop a program to sell teaching first to teachers and second to the community at large— 
which generally must be convinced of the value of teachers if the teacher is to gain status in 
the community 
. Teacher recruitment 

Constantly, we hear of the need for more teachers. We can help recruitment in many ways, such 

as by 

A. Inviting groups of juniors and seniors to a chapter meeting at which you have a panel of 

teachers from all levels and all areas and give them an opportunity to ask this panel about 
teaching as a profession 

B. Sponsoring a forum with Future Teachers of America 

C. Developing a Future Teachers of America Association in your area and then using this group 

to promote teacher recruitment 

D. Sponsoring tea or “coke” hours for boys and girls to discuss teaching as a career 

E. Inviting teachers who have been in the field just one or two years to discuss with the chapter 

the problems they faced as beginning teachers and the type of help they consider necessary to 
the solution of these problems 

These are just a few suggestions. Perhaps they will help you to get started on planning for ways 
in which your chapter can contribute to the solution of two of the most serious problems facing 
teachers today—status and recruitment. Let’s all work on these problems and, by the end of the next 
biennium, be ready to report our progress. 


DorotHy May ABBOTT OLA LEE MEANS 

HARRIETT V. BATIE ANNA R. O’CONNOR 
CHARLOTTE D. ELMoTT ALICE RICHARDSON 

HELEN Huus VIVIAN R. SWEENEY 

Jupy JAck GEORGIA WILLIAMS 

Doris E. JAKUBEK OrA MAE WINSTEAD 

HELMI Kolvisto MARJORIE E, WOLFE 

ADELE LAND MARION E. WILEs, consultant 
CHERRY MCGINNIS EpITH L. BALL, chairman 





Report of the Committee on 


Public Affairs, 1957-59 


HE members of the Committee on Public Affairs subscribed to the definition formu- 

lated by a previous committee: 

The term public affairs pertains to those relationships which affect individuals as members of a 
society; and it implies social, economic, and political understanding on local, national, and international 
levels. 


During the first year of the biennium, the committee submitted to the National Board 
the names of Lucille Mercer (Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio) and Eleanor Ruth 
Gale (Griffith Institute, Springfield, New York) for representative and alternate, respec- 
tively, to the Seventh Assembly of Delegates, Rome, Italy, July 31-August 7, 1958, of the 
World Conferedation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession. The Board approved 
the committee’s recommendation. 

There appeared in the Spring, 1958, issue of the Newsletter two annotated reviews 
under the “Have You Read?’’ column. The literature was supplied by the office of the 
WCOTP. An announcement of the conference in Rome, Italy, appeared in both Educa- 
tional Horizons and the Newsletter. 

In the second year of the biennium, the committee followed the policy established by 
National Board action at its meeting in Chicago, Illinois, August, 1958, that official repre- 
sentatives of Pi Lambda Theta should be chosen from National Board members, national 
committee chairmen, and from members active in Pi Lambda Theta who truly represent 
the standards and purposes of the association. 

By vote of the National Board, the two names of past national officers, submitted by 
the national President, were approved. Beulah Benton Tatum, past national president, 
and Marion E. Wiles, past national vice-president, will represent this organization at the 
Eighth Assembly of Delegates of the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession at the NEA Headquarters, Washington, D.C., July 31-August 7, 1959. 
Members of Pi Lambda Theta may attend the sessions as observers. 

Educational Horizons and the Newsletter are the communicative means by which the 
committee acquainted the chapters with its activities. The general functioning of the 
committee has been conducted through correspondence. 

It is the suggestion of this committee that a nucleus committee meeting be scheduled 
during the next biennium. 


EVELYN C. BANNER 
CATHERINE A, V. LYONS 
Jessie L. MCGLON 
THERESIA NELSON 

Mary C, PINE 

SYLVIA SMITH 

Dorothy J. WELCH 

JEAN A. YOSEPIAN 

MuriEL A. ROSE, chairman 





Report of the Committee on 
Public Relations, 1957-59 


ae people have served on the Committee on Public Relations; four members were 
appointed to serve with the chairman as a nucleus committee. No meetings have been 
held, and all business has been handled by correspondence. 

Three forms have been submitted to the committee members for appraisal and possible 
revision before recommendation to the National Board. These forms will be given to the 
incoming committee for further consideration. 

In April, 1959, the chairman met with the national President, and it was decided to 
submit a questionnaire to chapters. The object of this questionnaire was to determine the 
chapter use of the public relations “Loose-leaf Handbook” submitted to chapters at the 
1957 Council by the previous Committee on Public Relations. Forty chapters replied, 
thirty-eight of which answered the questionnaire. Out of the thirteen questions asked, 
replies were: Yes—-267 ; No—175; No answer—52. The summary of answers submitted 
indicates that, of the chapters reporting, most of them have used the handbook itself or 
at least have used the same techniques recommended by the handbook. 

Following is a summary of responses to the questionnaire submitted to chapters in 
April, 1959. 

REPLIES 
No 
Answer 


(1) Has the public relations chairman of your chapter been given the 
“Loose-leaf Handbook” distributed in 1957? ... 

(2) Have members of the chapter as a group deren’ the use of the socks 
niques for public relations outlined in the handbook? 

(3) Has the chapter added pages to the handbook? 

(4) Have the chapter news releases been patterned after t the model on p. 3? 

(5) Have letters similar to the one on p. 4 or p. 5 been used? 

(6) Has your chapter been listed yearly in places as suggested on p. 6? 

(7) Does the chapter publish a newsletter? ... 

(8) Does the chapter publish a yearbook? . ikea, Satchel. <4 
(9) Are members reminded to wear pins upon appropriate occasions? .. 
(10) Does the chapter send information about outstanding members for pub- 

lication in the Pi Lambda Theta Newsletter? 
(11) Does the chapter hold open meetings at least once yearly? . 
(12) Are meetings publicized in local college papers? 
(13) Does the chapter express appreciation for publicity received? 


Totals 


Responsibility for publicity of the Twenty-first Biennial Council will be assumed by 
some member of the Committee on Public Relations. 


ANITA ALLEN BETTY Lou SKILEs 

BEVERLY BULLER MARY ANN STEELE 

RUTH CHAUSSE BETTY UNANIAN 

MARGARET WALTON CLARK VIRGINIA H. YOUNG 
BLANCHE J. HosAck M. VIRGINIA Biccy, consultant 
ALICE ROGERS RUTH C, ROBERTS, chairman 





Report of the Committee on 
Publications, 1957-59 


HE members of the Committee on Publications were divided into three subgroups, 
Do teding to their individual preferences: one, to work on the revision of the Officer’s 
Handbook ; another, to work on the revision of the Book of Ceremonies; and the third, 
to prepare a final draft of the ‘Guide for the Revision of Chapter Constitutions and/or 
Bylaws.” The first drafts of all three have been completed within the biennium. These 
forms are now awaiting approval of the National Board and of other delegated members 
before going into final publication. 


Ceremonies Guide 
ISABEL HILTBRUNNER RuTH I. ANDERSON 
MARIELLA L. LENAHAN ELIZABETH ENGLISH 
MARGARET C, RAABE ANNA M. RYNNE 
RUTH P. TANGEMAN HELEN K. SMITH 
GLADYs WILSON 


Handbook 


PANORIA APOSTOL 
, BARBARA OSBORN 
ns Wer MARTHA PFUND 
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Report of the Committee on 
Elections, 1957-58 


nr Ww 4\o Oo & D 


June 2, 1958 


7" following officers have been elected for 1958-60: 


First Vice-President Roberta Shine 
Vice-President Dorothy May Abbott 
Treasurer M. Adeline Olson 


ALICE R. NELSEN, chairman 
ANNA B. FORT 
EVELYN M. NIGH 





Report of the Committee on 
Elections, 1958-59 


June 2, 1959 


Efe following officers have been elected for 1959-61: 


President Sylvia Vopni 
Vice-President Edith Ball 
Vice-President Muriel A. Rose 
Vice-President Shata L, Ling 


GLaDys B. JENSEN, chairman 
LouISsE C, ERANA 
ANNA B. FoRT 


Report of the Nominating 
Committee, 1957-58 


| fox Nominating Committee wishes to express thanks to the chapters who responded 
to the committee request for suggestions for nominees for the positions of first vice- 
president, vice-president, and treasurer. 

It was necessary to recanvass the chapters because of the withdrawal of Gladys A. 
Coryell (Graham) as nominee for first vice-president. Geographically speaking, it was 
stimulating to hear from almost every section of the United States. All recommendations, 
of course, could not be accepted. It is hoped that chapters will again submit the same 
names in other years. 

The ballot presented to the chapters for their votes included these candidates: First 
Vice-President—Florence Heisler and Roberta Shine; Vice-President—Dorothy May 
Abbott and Kathryn L. Opes; and Treasurer—M. Adeline Olson and Margaret Ruth 
Smith. 

It might be of considerable help to the Nominating Committee if the person who is 
being suggested for office be contacted to see if she is willing to run for office before her 
name is submitted by the chapter. The committee learned, when contacting the suggested 
nominees, that some had not been asked if they would run for office and others had 
changed their plans due to work conditions. 


MAXINE DUNFEE 
MARGARET EFRAEMSON 

M. JOSEPHINE GAINES 
KATHARINE YORK 
CHRYSTAL HOLMES, chairman 





Report of the Nominating 
Committee, 1958-59 


EMBERS Of the Nominating Committee were contacted in October, 1959, for sug- 
M gestions regarding changes in the nomination material. Forms were then sent to 
chapters and returns from the chapters studied by the committee in selecting a slate. 
Nominees were: President—M. Virginia Biggy and Sylvia Vopni; Vice-President—Edith 
L. Ball and Marion J. Jennings; Vice-President—Enid Elser and Muriel A. Rose; and 
Vice-President—Shata L. Ling and Margaret O. Osborn. 

The committee feels that in the future (1) every chapter should present names of pos- 
sible candidates; (2) college chapters should assume their share of the responsibility for 
suggesting names for consideration; (3) each Council delegate and visitor should con- 
sider it part of her responsibility to observe strengths and talents of those attending the 
meeting so she may gain insights that will enable her to advise her chapter more wisely 
in the matter of selecting suitable officers; and (4) if chapters will begin thinking in the 
fall about names to suggest to the Nominating Committee, they can avoid hurried selec- 
tion (or failure to select) in the busy days just before the deadline date of December 15 
—and Christmas festivities. 

MURIEL ARENDS 

MARION RHODES BROWN 
DoroTHy SHERMAN 

MEREA WILLIAMS 

HELEN R. PEARSON, chairman 


Report of the Special Projects 
Committee, 1957-59 


boa the program theme of the Twentieth Bienniel Council—'‘How Pi Lambda Theta 
Activates Its Purposes’”’—came new interpretations of the purposes of the association 
and inspiration for action at both the national and local levels. Following the recom- 
mendation of the 1957 Council, the Board provided for a Special Projects Committee to 
study and evaluate the proposals formulated through group discussions and make recom- 
mendation to the Board for action with regard to a program in which chapters could co- 
operate nationally for the advancement of the purposes of Pi Lambda Theta. Eighteen 
delegates were selected for this committee, representative of both college and alumnz 
chapters, large and small, and of many geographic areas. 

The Special Projects Committee evaluated the suggestions for action as to (1) feasibility 
for a national project, (2) feasibility for local projects, (3) implications in the way of 
action, and (4) alternatives for carrying out the project. A summary of the consensus of 
the committee on the proposed projects of the Council discussion groups was compiled. 
The following projects were recommended for further consideration: PROJECTS AT 
THE NATIONAL LEVEL—(1) develop a Pi Lambda Theta code of ethics and profes- 
sional standards, (2) develop criteria for teacher self-evaluation, (3) compile booklets or 
pamphlets on the teaching profession, and (4) develop a study or research project on the 
exceptionally able child; PROJECTS AT THE LOCAL LEVEL—(1) establish a follow- 
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up program of foreign Pi Lambda Thetans, (2) promote recognition of Pi Lambda 
Thetans for distinguished service to education, (3) sponsor in-service training programs, 
(4) develop a program to extend education to minority groups and the underprivileged, 
and (5) sponsor or cosponsor Future Teachers of America groups. Since the first-named 
at the national level received favorable approval, further study was given to this area, 
A questionnaire regarding action ideas for a Pi Lambda Theta code of ethics and pro. 
fessional standards was prepared by the chairman and sent to committee members. The 
committee then submitted the following recommendations to the National Board: (1) that 
a Pi Lambda Theta code of ethics and professional standards be developed and (2) that 
a workshop in philosophy and ethics be sponsored. After reviewing these recommenda- 
tions, the Board requested that the committee ascertain chapter opinion regarding the 
proposed national project. An inquiry was drafted by the committee chairman and sent 
to committee members and members of the National Board for suggestions and approval, 
Questions proposed for chapter consideration and discussion were: (1) Shall Pi Lambda 
Theta develop a Pi Lambda Theta code of ethics and professional standards? (2) How 
would your chapter participate in developing this project? (3) What suggestions does 
your chapter have for an action program if the project were adopted? (4) Does your 
chapter prefer another project at the national level? Lack of enthusiastic response to the 
inquiry indicated need for further consideration. It is hoped that groundwork has been 
laid and that an all-chapter research project will be developed in the next biennium. 
The committee has these suggestions to make: (1) that the national organization con- 
tinue to explore the possibilities of a research project on the national level, (2) that an 
area be selected where an objective study can be made, and (3) that consideration be 
given to the following suggestion which was received by the committee: In connection 
with the 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth, Pi Lambda Theta under- 
take some study concerned with conference preparation. An area indicated as particularly 


suitable for this organization was the problem of public attitudes and patterns of behavior 
with respect to teachers and teaching. Such a topic appears to lend itself to objective 
analysis and to a potentially worth-while contribution. 


INEZ P, BRYANT 
CYNTHIA COLVIN 
MONTE LEE Davis 
ENID ELSER 

NorMa B, GIBSON 
VIOLA HALL 

ANN J. HAVENHILL 
PEARLE A. HEWITT 
LYNETTE HUGHES 
ALICE R. KREHBIEL 
ARLAYNE LARSON 
CAROL McCSPADDEN 
MAR JORIE ROBERTS 
DOROTHY SHERMAN 
JANET SHUMAN 
JUDITH WOLFINGER 
GLapys C. GRAHAM, consultant 
BETTY BETZ, chairman 





Report of the Seventh Assembly 
of Delegates 


The World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession, 
Rome, Italy, July 31-August 8, 1958 


A CONCERTED drive for stepped-up educational programs on a world-wide basis, with 
special emphasis on public support, was the aim of some three hundred delegates 
and observers from sixty countries at the WCOTP meeting in Rome, Italy, July 31-August 
8, 1958. All sessions were held in the headquarters of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization Building of the United Nations. 

Major talks were made by B. R. Sen, director-general of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization; Aldo More, minister of public instruction; Vittorino Veronese, president 
of the Executive Board of UNESCO; and Mario Gliozzi, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Secondary School Teachers of Italy. Welcoming messages were sent by Presi- 
dent Giovanni Gronchi and Mayor Ciocette, of Rome. On the last afterncon of the con- 
ference, the delegates were privileged to have an audience with the late Pope at his sum- 
mer residence at Castel Gandolfo. 

Lyman V. Ginger, head of the American delegation and immediate past-president of 
the National Education Association, was elected chairman of the conference section which 
dealt with educational advances in recent years. 

WCOTP President Sir Ronald Gould of England, in his address at the opening session, 
declared that the ‘“‘great idea of equality of opportunity” which has caught the imagination 
of people in different countries at different times is now encircling the globe and provides 
much of the ‘compulsive power, the energy, the drive, and dynamism behind educational 
reform today.” 

This idea, he said, is that ‘‘in the realm of education, sex, color, wealth, social position 
and place of birth are all vulgar irrelevancies, that it is wrong to provide for some chil- 
dren facilities and opportunities denied to others.” 

Many nations are making heroic efforts to provide public support for education. Edu- 
cation is the largest single item in the total expenditures of Switzerland, according to 
Dr. Richner—who conducted a study based on replies from teacher organizations located 
in five continents. The Swiss percentage of 15 per cent was compared with 12 per cent 
in Japan, 18 per cent in the governmental budget of Western Germany, and 5.5 per cent 
in the United States. In most of the countries, students must place in examinations before 
they can enter secondary schools. 

An enlarged Latin American program (including plans for an inter-American seminar 
of educators in the spring of 1959, in co-operation with UNESCO) on the development 
of primary education was one of the phases approved. Also included was the establish- 
ment of a WCOTP Committee on Education for Asia. 

Dr. Carr, who is also the executive secretary of the National Education Association of 
the United States, told delegates that, for the first time in history, the teachers’ organiza- 
tions of Asia and Africa met for a conference in Colombo, Ceylon, under the auspices of 
WCOTP. Participating in this historic conference were eighty-seven delegates from twenty- 
four countries in Africa and Asia who considered the role of African and Asian teachers 
in promoting East-West understanding. 

According to a study and report of L. P. Patterson of Canada, 50 per cent more 
teachers would be needed in the elementary grades of the free world if class sizes were 
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to be reduced sufficiently to provide each child with an adequate education. Classes for 
younger children, particularly, are far too crowded at present to allow for the excellent 
teaching which the public expects. Scarcities of teachers showed up most alarmingly, he 
said, in the fields of the sciences and mathematics. Subject-matter areas which had the 
most nearly adequate supplies of teachers included the classics, music, and history. The 
rapid increase in the number of school children in the free world is rated as the major 
cause of the world shortage of teachers. The next in importance is that teachers’ salaries 
are low in comparison with other professions and occupations. 

One of the conclusions reached was, ‘Spending generously for education is the best 
and safest investment a country can make for the future; spending too little for education 
is a waste of a country’s greatest resource.” The welfare of a country depends on the supply 
of qualified teachers. Public support means the government and all the people and includes 
not only financial support but a positive attitude toward education on the part of the people, 

A new Committee on Health, Physical Education, and Recreation is being formed by 
WCOTP. At a planning meeting chaired by Dorothy Ainsworth and Carl A. Troester 
(both from the United States), a subcommittee of six was approved which will arrange 
a meeting for these areas of education in Washington, D.C., for July 29-30, 1959. 

Among the suggestions for the university level were the following. (1) Civics, foreign 
languages, history, and geography should be stressed as well as science and mathematics, 
(2) Teaching methods should be practiced as well as taught. (3) Exchange programs and 
travel and study abroad were stressed. (4) Courses in citizenship should be provided by 
teachers’ training colleges. (5) Education should be available to all—regardless of race, 
religion, or nationality. (6) An attitude of service and tolerance should be cultivated. 
(7) The goal or aim should be the training of the mind—the ability to think for one’s 
self. (8) The university should give an intensive knowledge of a limited number of sub 
jects and research experience in a restricted field of knowledge. (9) Secondary-school 
teachers should be on the Board of Examiners for entrance examinations to bring about 
a closer correlation between the secondary school and the university. (10) Funds should 
be available for higher study and should be extended to every country. (11) Freedom of 
expression should be demanded. (12) Finally, the teaching qualifications of university 
teachers should be clearly defined. 

Intrinsic solidarity is helped by education which leads to international co-operation. 
When men of different races, nationalities, and colors co-operate in common educational 
ideals, antagonisms tend to be overcome in this atmosphere of freedom and international 
understanding. “An idea whose time has come is more powerful than an army.” 

One of the most important results of such a meeting comes from the contact with 
people from throughout the world and from the realization of how much all have in com- 
mon in spite of differences of race, nationality, and language. This representative feels 
that more time should be allowed fo. .adividus! delegates to get together and discuss 
problems and ideas. Then, all can truly say with Tagore, 


Thou hast made known to friends whom I knew not 
Thou hast given me seats in homes not mine own 
Thou hast brought the distant near 

And made a brother of the stranger. 


LuciLLE E. MERCER, representative 
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Reports of the Eighth Assembly 
of Delegates 


The World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession, 
Washington, D.C., United States of America, July 31-August 8, 1959 


His is a partial report only because attendance was limited to July 31 and August 1. 

T Delegates and representatives of the National Education Association delegation to 
the WCOTP Assembly were asked by Ruth Stout, chairman of the NEA delegation, to 
meet at NEA Headquarters for a brief session on July 31, 1:00-4:00 P.M. 

The approximately one hundred national and fifty-five associate members of WCOTP 
represent millions of individual teachers. In the United States, there are only three national 
members: National Education Association, American Federation of Teachers, and the 
American Teachers Association. Such member organizations are represented by delegates. 
Associate members are entitled to representatives, and Pi Lambda Theta is in this category. 

The conference theme was ‘“Teaching Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western 
Cultural Values.” The inaugural session of WCOTP was at 5:30 P.M. on July 31, 
followed by a reception and buffet at 7:00 given by Executive Secretary and Mrs. Carr for 
the president of WCOTP, Sir Ronald Gould, and for Lady Gould. During the opening 
session, appropriate greetings by United States Commissioner of Education Derthick and 
by Dr. Stout were followed by an excellent presidential address by Sir Ronald Gould. His 
statement that “Whatever else education may do for children, it must free them from 
ignorance, prejudice, and parochialism” prompted this representative to take a few notes. 
He contended that this objective could be accomplished “by better motives, with better 
content, given in a better way, under better conditions, by better people.” 

At Saturday’s session, consideration of the conference documents, a ponderous, mimeo- 
graphed tome in French and English, was begun. The morning plenary session was devoted 
to a report by Sarah C. Caldwell, the United States member of the Executive Committee. 
It was a synthesis of the reports from member organizations, based on replies from thirty- 
six WCOTP member organizations in twenty-eight countries and territories, on five 
questions. (1) All things considered, are your schools now doing a satisfactory job in 
teaching mutual appreciation of East-West cultural values? (2) What academic disciplines 
are most useful in this respect? (3) What are the chief obstacles to further progress; and 
what steps can you suggest to remove or reduce them? (4) Describe any recent activities 
of your teacher association which bear directly on the appreciation of East-West cultural 
values. (5) What do you consider mosi es. -':a' for a fourteen-year-old youth who is not 
a resident of your country to know about your country and people? 

Preliminary to the reports given in the ¢”’.rnoon, the President explained procedure: 
teports would be presented for reception and questions, reviewed by the Executive or 
Resolutions Committee, and then resubmitted for assembly action. Reports were received 
from the International Federation of Teachers Associations (IFTA), the International 
Federation of Secondary Teachers (FIPESO), the Asian and African committees, and 
specialized committees (handicapped; health, physical education, and recreation; rural 
education; technical and vocational education; and educational journalism). Action was 
taken on proposed constitutional amendments which were designed to carry into effect 
last year’s intentions. Appointment of Resolutions and Elections Committees and action 
. applications from organizations for membership concluded the Saturday afternoon 
usiness, 
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Other meetings—such as the International Council on Education for Teaching—were 
held in conjunction with the WCOTP conference. 

Although based on very limited observation, one question plagued this representative, 
Does the WCOTP conference promote intercultural understanding in the most effective 
manner possible? Is there, perhaps, a tendency to send as delegates and representatives 
individuals who are already committed to such a point of view? Could more be done to 
broaden the horizons of the most provincial and parochial? Are the “souls to be saved” 
outside the intercultural arena? 


BEULAH BENTON TATUM, representative 


A’ one of two Pi Lambda Thetans, this representative had the rare privilege this past 
summer of attending, in Washington, D.C., the Eighth Assembly of WCOTP. As 
Helen Maney, president of New York State Teachers Association, has said, 


Participation was a unique experience! Eighty-three nations were represented and one could not 
help but be inspired by the intensity and enthusiasm of the delegates as the theme, ‘Teaching Mutual 
Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values,” was developed. 


No setting, it seems, could have been better for the WCOTP assembly than the new 
National Education Association building with its spacious foyer, many conference rooms, 
excellent cafeteria, and very adequate, well-planned auditorium. Here the formal WCOTP 
assembly was convened on July 31, 1959. The days were filled with plenary sessions, work- 
shops, informal and formal luncheons, teas, dinners, film showings, some sight seeing, and 
routine business. 

Unless one has attended one of the WCOTP conventions, one can hardly appreciate the 
leadership role played by Dr. Carr, executive secretary of the NEA and secretary general 
of WCOTP. The respect given Dr. Carr among all delegates was emphasized by Sir Ronald 
Gould of Great Britain, the president of the World Confederation, in his opening ad- 
dress when he said, 

I am given the opportunity I have long desired, to pay Dr. Carr a well-deserved tribute in the 
presence of his own people. Institutions, it is said, are but the lengthened shadows of individuals; 
or, in rather less poetic English, men make institutions. In a very real sense this great organization, 
W.C.O.T.P., is the embodiment of Dr. Carr’s hopes and ideals. . . . Dr. Carr, may I say what every 
teacher here would like to say himself ?—Thank you for all that you have done for W.C.O.T.P. You 
were its prophet, its architect and its builder. In your own city, we pay tribute to a real world citizen 
and to one who has made a substantial contribution to international understanding. 


For delegates and representatives from the United States, the first session was actually 
a briefing arranged by the NEA officers. Here we learned of the active roles played by dele- 
gates and of the inactive parts played by representatives and observers. At all plenary ses 
sions, delegates were seated by national groups at long tables in the auditorium while 
others (the representatives and observers) were seated at the rear. Simultaneous transla- 
tion, coupled with the linguistic ability of many delegates, minimized communication prob- 
lems. 

Sir Ronald Gould’s opening address set the stage for the conference as he developed 
the 1959 theme, “The Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values.” A 
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few quotations from the address will indicate the ability, earnestness, and wit of this able 
educator. 

The theme of this year’s Conference is the same as that of the Unesco Major Project—the Mutual 
Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values. What a title and what a target for the scoffer 
and the hyper-critical ! 

Why East-West? it may be asked. What is East and what is West? Is Turkey East or West? Is 
Africa East or West? Or is it divided, and if so, where? Search for such precise definitions will 
prove singularly unrewarding. What really matters is not whether this or that country is in the East 
or the West, but whether each country appreciates the achievements, the ideas, the values, the hopes 
and the fears of others... . 

You will see that the appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values is a real challenge to 
our thinking, to our educational practices and to the quality of our lives. It reminds us we are edu- 
cating children in a tough world, where suspicions and misunderstandings, intolerance and stresses 
abound. It reminds us we must learn to live together not alone for altruistic reasons but because the 
alternative is too unpleasant to contemplate. And an education suited to such a world must not be 
soft, slip-shod or spineless. It must make big demands on teacher and child. 

You remember what Kipling wrote: 


Oh East is East, and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet 


Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God's 
great Judgment Seat. 


But there is neither East nor West, Border 
nor Breed nor Birth 


When two strong men stand face to face though 
they come from the ends of the earth. 


Note what he says: your ideas are impossible of achievement: Eastern and Western minds can- 
not meet in understanding: Ignorance and misunderstanding is inevitable, and may result in conflict. 

But the twain have met. In schools, children of different races work together and play together 
with complete absence of racial tensions. The child-like have no racial, sex or language prejudices. 
The child-like, of whatever age, are of the kingdom of heaven. In them East and West can and do 
meet. 

And in W.C.O.T.P. there has been neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed nor Birth. And we 
have not stood face to face in conflict, but side by side in common purpose. UNESCO's theme now 
presents us with a fresh challenge. Let us accept what is fundamental to it, that education is the great 
transforming power, that it can work a material, intellectual and spiritual revolution. I know schools 
have their failures and partial failures, for human nature is unreliable. But despite this, if the world 
is to make moral and spiritual progress we must rely upon education. 

Let us then take this message back to the three million teachers we represent in our own countries. 
Let us urge our colleagues to re-examine their theories and their practices. Let us encourage them to 
dispel ignorance and misunderstanding, to root out fear and suspicion in all of the many millions 
of children entrusted to their care. For the challenge of a world divided and sub-divided by indif- 
ference, misunderstanding, fear, selfishness and greed can only be met by making men better. To 
that supreme task let each of us to-day dedicate himself afresh. 


The first large social function followed the opening plenary session. Dr. and Mrs. Carr 
were host and hostess at a buffet supper given in the NEA building for all officers and 
delegates at the assembly. As individuals mingled one with another and became better ac- 
quainted, the way was paved for active participation in other general group sessions. 

During the days that followed, the theme was reviewed, discussed, and illustrated at 
large and small meetings. Sarah Caldwell, of the United States, gave a synthesis of what 
is being done in all countries to teach “mutual appreciation of eastern and western cul- 
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tural values.” Mrs. Caldwell’s exposition was drawn from voluminous reports from many 
lands. Then, in a series of workshops, implications of the conference theme for teacher 
education, curriculum development, family and community activities, and for programs of 
international organizations were discussed. It was in these well-planned workshops that 
one came to feel the ability, enthusiasm, earnestness, and mutual educational goals of rep. 
resentatives from all countries, including those from the most recent regions affiliated with 
WCOTP—countries from Africa, for example. 

At one of the last general sessions, all those present had a delightful surprise when the 
NEA presented to each one in attendance a film strip as one of the NEA contributions to 
the 1959 WCOTP assembly. A film strip emphasizing both the unity and diversity of man- 
kind indicated common educational interests around the world. This souvenir and the new 
WCOTP publication, Panorama, remind those who attended that the vivid experiences of 
the first week of August, 1959, were only illustrative of the world-wide movement to 
make lives richer and fuller through education. 


MARION E. WILEs, representative 


FAFF— 
magic letters? new government agency? new liquid soap?—None of these! 


FAFF is the Fiftieth Anniversary Fellowship Fund established by the National 
Board of Pi Lambda Theta on August 30, 1959, to encourage commemoration of 
the Golden Anniversary of Pi Lambda Theta. On August 30, the fund had $100 
— $50.00 pledged as a gift from Dr. and Mrs. Malbone W. Graham and $50.00 
the gift of members of the National Board. Since then, contributions have been 
received from Gamma, Alpha Theta, Alpha Iota, and the Spokane Alumnz Chap 
ters. Have you some to add? The goal for 1959-60 is $6,000. Can we do it? Watch 
the Newsletter for reports of progress. 





Report of the Credentials Committee 


REDENTIALS for delegates to the Twenty-first Biennial Council for seventy-seven chap- 
ters are in order. Four chapters—Alpha Eta, Alpha Phi, Council Bluffs-Omaha 
Alumnz, and Southern Indiana Alumna—have no delegates. 


Alpha—Catherine Davis 

Beta—Rita McMahon 
Gamma—Geneva M. Mendenhall 
Delta—Charlotte H. Shapiro 
Epsilon—Helen P. Hauptfuehrer 
Zeta—Virginia Blackburn 
Eta—Francine Cloud 
Theta—Sandra P. Ballagh 
Jota—Eldonna Evertts 
Kappa—Rosemary Rhoten 
Lambda—Frances Beck 
Mu—Marjorie Knoll 

Nu—Julia Heidorn Hipp 
Xi—Adelaide H. Karsian 
Omicron—Patricia Arnold 
Pi—Charlotte McCroskey 
Rho—Helen Wilke 
Sigma—Virginia Archer 
Tau—Ginger Johnson 
Upsilon—Ruth J. Larson 
Chi—Clara Grether 

Psi—Ilene Roberts 

Omega—Marie Mastache 

Alpha Alpha—Mary Belle McCorkle 
Alpha Beta—Charlotte Helstad 
Alpha Gamma—Olive F. Eldridge 
Alpha Delta—Edythe B. Margolin 
Alpha Epsilon—Carol Marlene Osterweil 
Alpha Zeta—Edna Saewert 

Alpha Theta—Lucile M. Kerr 
Alpha Iota—Edna May Soper 
Alpha Kappa—Darla A. DuRoss 
Alpha Lambda—Anita Roberts 
Alpha Mu—Frances Shutt 

Alpha Nu—Ethel H. Bennett 
Alpha Xi—Helen Hooper 

Alpha Omicron—Charlotte Miller 
Alpha Pi—Dorothy Seaberg 

Alpha Rho—Lavina Maudlin 
Alpha Sigma—Ellen Jane Leister 
Alpha Tau—Betty Jo Hudson 


ETHEL H. BENNETT 
HULDA H. CHISHOLM 
LuciILE M. KERR 
CHARLOTTE MCCROSKEY 
CHARLOTTE H. SHAPIRO 
FRANCINE CLOUD, chairman 


Alpha Upsilon—Ruth Huller Schoen 

Alpha Chi—Margaret Nevraumont 

Alpha Psi—Frances T. Bauer 

Alpha Omega—Lenoir Yuronis 

Central Missouri Alumna—Mary M. Stanley 

Central Ohio Alumne—Sue R. Haines 

Chicago Alumnz—Mary S. Abbott 

Dayton Alumna—Frances Crumrine 

Denver Alumnz—Elizabeth Asfahl 

Detroit Alumna—Elizabeth M. Wilson 

Eugene Alumne—Mary Elizabeth Gullion 

Evansville Alumne—Ruth Williams 

Fort Wayne Alumnz—Helen Macbeth 

Grand Forks Alumne—Gladys Boen 

Indianapolis Alumna—NMildred Corrie 

Kansas City Alumna—Frieda Gipson 

Kentuckiana Alumne—Elinor Engdahl 

Long Beach Alumne—Olive L. Thompson 

Los Angeles Alumna—Vivian Olson Griffin 

Metropolitan New York Alumna—Margareta E. 
Bentley 

Northern California Alumne—Celia Gifford 
Snow 

Northern Indiana Alumne—Lois Taylor 

Northern Ohio Alumna—Nancy G. Zoldak 

Pasadena Alumna—Charlotte Viereck 

Philadelphia Alumne—Hilda M. Wilson 

Portland Alumna—Lois New McElveny 

St. Louis Alumne—Bessie J. Wolfner 

San Bernardino Valley Alumna—Orpha Mae 
Brauti 

San Diego Alumne—Helen A. Frazeur 

San Jose Alumnz—Rae O. Wirtz 

Santa Barbara Alumn#—Hulda H. Chisholm 

Santa Monica Bay Area Alumna—Elizabeth S. 
Eby 

Spokane Alumnz—Olga J. Iverson 

Toledo Alumne—Carol K. Knudson 

Washington Alumne—Ruth Yates 

Western Pennsylvania Alumne—Eloise Haase 
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Report of the Resolutions Committee 


B® it resolved that, whereas the members of the National Board, delegates, and visitoy 
to the Twenty-first Biennial Council in session at the University of California, Sang 
Barbara, Goleta, California, August 26-29, 1959, have received increased understanding 
of the roles of the teacher in society, they wish to express thanks to the many who have 
contributed to the success of the Council, especially: 

To Samuel B. Gould, chancellor of the University of California, Santa Barbara, and 
his staff for providing attendants with the privileges of the campus and to Glenn W, 
Durflinger, chairman of the department of education, for his warm greetings of welcome; 

To the hostess chapters—Sigma, Alpha Delta, Alpha Iota, Alpha Chi, Alpha Psi, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, San Bernardino Valley, San Diego, Santa Barbara, and 
Santa Monica Bay Area Alumnz Chapters—for their friendly aid, service, and their 
charming hospitality; 

To the Santa Barbara Alumnz Chapter for providing transportation to and from trains 
planes, and buses; 

To the members of the Local Arrangements Committee and especially to their 
chairmen—Norma Boyle Gibson, president of the Southern California Council, and Char 
lotte D. Elmott, president of the Santa Barbara Alumne Chapter—for the extensive 
planning, organization, and co-ordination of activities and for their tireless efforts in 
handling the many details of the local arrangements; 

To Lois Knowles, consultant and chairman of the Council Program Committee, and to 
members of that committee—Dorothy May Abbott, Catherine Davis, Florene Fratcher, 
Pauline Garrett, N. Louise Gex, and Marjorie Roberts—for a most efficiently-planned 
and stimulating program, centered about a variety of speakers and group discussions; 

To the discussion leaders and consultants for their guidance through a masterful us 
of group dynamics and to the group recorders for their careful and painstaking efforts to 
capture and preserve the ideas from the discussions; 

To the chairmen and members of the Council committees who miraculously found 
time and energy in a busy schedule to carry out the duties assigned to them: Credentials, 
Francine Cloud; Exhibits, Carol M. Osterweil; Music, Katharine Hawkins; and Public 
Relations, Betty Unanian; 

To Norman Scharer, superintendent, Santa Barbara City Schools, for launching the 
Council by sharing his dreams and his belief in “‘imagineering”’ ; 

To Georgiana Hardy, president of the Los Angeles City Board of Education, for 
her thought-provoking suggestions on the challenging question ‘Can a Teacher Be Her 
self ?” 

To Howard E. Wilson, dean of education at the University of California, Los Angeles 
for his enriching and inspiring address, ‘“Teachers Make Modern Turkey’”’; 

To Bernice Baxter, lecturer in education, Mills College, and past-president of Pi 
Lambda Theta, for her progress report of the White House Conference on Children and 
Youth; 

To Charlotte D. Elmott, director, special guidance project, Santa Barbara City Schools, 
for her moving report entitled ‘Bad Girls: Are They Delinquent or Are We?” featuring 
a study of delinquency, urging Pi Lambda Thetans to accept the challenge presented by 
this research; 

To William M. McCord, assistant dean, department of humanities and science, Stat- 
ford University, for his thought-provoking address on “The Role of the Intellectual # 
America” ; 
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To all those Pi Lambda Thetans who arranged and presided at the luncheons and 
dinners and who gave of their talents to provide inspiration, information, fun, and humor; 

To Lorraine Mathies and Alpha Delta Chapter for the efficient handling of registration 
rocedures ; 

To Herbert Harbeson, director of residences, and to Alice Harbeson, for their tireless 
eforts in providing for the comfort and needs of delegates and visitors at Santa Rosa Hall; 

To the members of the staff at Santa Rosa Hall for the many kindnesses extended to the 
Council; 

To Winifred Best and her staff, who so capably provided the meals for the Council; 

To Christopher Roe, Jim Harbeson, and Mark David Olson, the young gentlemen who, 
with their welcoming smiles, aided everyone with luggage and errands ; 

To Mrs. Stull and the Central Mimeographing Service for the prompt and efficient 
handling of the mimeograph requests; 

To Glenn Durflinger, chairman of the department of education, for the courtesies ex- 
tended to Pi Lambda Theta; 

To Clarice Bennett, a special thanks for the individualized shopping service and for 
assistance with emergency transportation; 

To the Women’s Division of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce for the welcome 
extended to the delegates; 

To Alpha Iota Chapter for the sets of Reading Conference Yearbooks given to each 
delegate and Board member; 

To the local organizations and industries who generously contributed mementos ; 

To the Santa Barbara Chamber of Commerce for name tags, a Santa Barbara guide, and 
maps; 

To the Santa Barbara Motor Transit Company for planning special bus service; 

To Gleaves Florists for providing beautiful flowers at a nominal cost and for special 
delivery to Goleta ; 

To the staff of the Coral Casino, and to the United Air Lines and the Matson Steamship 
Company for providing colorful decorations at the /uau; 

To Silverwoods of Santa Barbara, Stanley W. Worsdell, manager, for presenting south- 
etn California fashions and a special thanks to Mrs. Mary Feller, stylist, who changed her 
vacation to be present for the style show; 

To the Burr, Patterson & Auld Company for the engraved bracelets; 

To M. Virginia Biggy for her excellent and ‘‘overtime” work in editing and for her 
contributions to the growth of Educational Horizons and the Newsletter ; 

To Carmen Johnson, executive director, and the staff at the national office for the efhi- 
cient performance of the myriad duties in the national office, including the technical 
editing of Pi Lambda Theta publications and arrangements in connection with the 
Biennial Council ; 

To those who served as committee chairmen during the biennium: Verna Wulfekam- 
mer, Ella Victoria Dobbs Trust Fund; Maude A. Stewart, Chapter Constitutions and 
Bylaws; Shata L. Ling, Extension; Gladys H. Watson, 1957-58, Fellowship Awards; 
Mary Ellen Oliverio, 1958-59, Fellowship Awards; Jane M. Hill, Finance; Edith L. Ball, 
Program; Muriel A. Rose, Public Affairs; Ruth C. Roberts, Public Relations; Roberta B. 
Shine, Publications; Alice R. Nelsen, 1957-58, Elections; Gladys B. Jensen, 1958-59, 
Elections; Chrystal Holmes, 1957-58, Nominating; Helen R. Pearson, 1958-59, Nominat- 
ing; and Betty Betz, Special Projects ; 

To Thelma Chisholm who served as parliamentarian for the 1959 Biennial Council 
and who concluded a two-year term of service on the Finance Committee; 

To those who served as national officers during the biennium—Gladys Coryell (Gra- 
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ham), Roberta B. Shine, M. Adeline Olson, Dorothy May Abbott, Edith L. Ball, Shi, 
L. Ling, Muriel A. Rose, and Marion E. Wiles—for their generous service to Pi Lamb 
Theta; and 

To Sylvia Vopni, president, for fulfilling the demands of her office with cheerful 
efficiency and gracious understanding; for guiding the study to clarify the many role 
of the teacher in society; and for upholding the traditions of Pi Lambda Theta. 


SANDRA P, BALLAGH 
MARGARETA E, BENTLEY 
MILDRED CORRIE 

VIVIAN O. GRIFFIN 
HELEN HOopeER 

OLGA J. IVERSON 
GINGER JOHNSON 

Lois N. McELVENY 
ROSEMARY RHOTEN 
EDNA SAEWERT 
FRANCES SHUTT 

RUTH YATES 

HELEN HAUPTFUEHRER, chairman 


SUGGESTION 


A possible project for chapters was presented to delegates at the Biennial Cound 
for books to be collected for the public library in Manila, the Philippines. The 
request was received from Frank S. Tenny, president, the Readers’ Library Associa 
tion, Inc. To help fill the need for books in that city, the Asia Foundation will pack 
and forward books which meet the prescribed requirements of being in good com 
dition, published after 1945, and works by standard authors. Delegates were given 
a sheet of information if chapters wish to take part in this project. 





WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 
IN SOCIETY? 


Summary of Group Discussions 


During the Twenty-first Biennial Council of Pi Lambda Theta, delegates and visitors 
addressed themselves to the theme, ‘““What Is the Role of the Teacher in Society ?” 

On the opening day of the Council, the National Board participated in a panel dis- 
cussion of the theme. The hope was that this would stimulate delegates and provoke 
thought and suggestions for the group discussions to be held on the following day. 

Each delegate was assigned to a group to discuss the question which carried a particular 
Roman numeral. The questions established for discussion were those ten which seemed 
vital to the pursuit of thé theme. They were: 

I. How can I, as a teacher, best function as a citizen? 
II. Where do I, a teacher, get my authority ? 

III. I am a teacher. Just how private is my life? 

IV. Am I, a teacher, an agent of society ? 

V. What sense of values do I as an individual teacher and a member of a profes- 
sional group subscribe to? 

VI. I am a member of the teaching profession. What is my professional status? 
VII. How does freedom of speech apply to teachers ? How “free” can my speech be? 
VIII. As a teacher, what legal status do I have? 

IX. How does the history of the teacher’s role affect me, a teacher? 

X. What is my responsibility as a teacher toward social change? 

At the close of the discussions, each recorder submitted a detailed report of the points 
of view within the group and a summary of the major discussion points. Because each 
topic was of considerable interest to educators and yet embodied something of all of the 
other topics, there was considerable overlapping. On a subsequent day of the Council, 
a representative of each group provided the entire membership of the Council with an 
oral report of those salient points of discussion on the question assigned to her group. 

The Editor has taken the liberty of making major revisions in the summaries submitted 
in order to reduce the overlap and list the essential comments made on each question. It 
should be remembered that these are brief summaries of group discussions and that they 
represent the thoughts of those delegates in attendance at the particular group meeting. 
They may not necessarily reflect a point of view of Pi Lambda Theta as a national honor and 
professional organization. 

EDITOR 


Il. HOW CAN I, AS A TEACHER, BEST FUNCTION 
AS A CITIZEN? 


What is demanded of anyone as a good citizen? 
(1) A knowledge of political institutions; of the party system; of the government 
at the national, state, and local levels. (2) Acceptance of the responsibilities of a 
citizen rather than merely the exercise of the rights of a citizen. (3) An awareness and 
understanding of civil rights. 

What is expected of a teacher as a citizen ? 
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A teacher as a citizen should be a total person. This person leads a creative life: js 
active in community life; sees, listens, and reads in the humanities and thereby cop. 
tinues his education; is informed about contemporary problems; is critical and analytical 
of sources of information; participates in family activities; is responsible for his own 
physical and mental health; interacts socially with economic, religious, and other groups 
outside his own to understand better the values of others; has a set of standards and 
values that creates inner peace within himself and which he can communicate to others; 
and is of service to others. 
Does a teacher have the right to belong to a political activity ? 

National educational organizations need to begin creating the “climate” by making some 
statement that teachers should be free to participate actively in political activity. Until 
this climate is created, a teacher must know how his community feels in order that he 
does not jeopardize his function as a teacher. A teacher in a small town may serve asa 
different kind of a citizen than the teacher in a large city. 


Il. WHERE DO I, A TEACHER, GET MY AUTHORITY? 


What is meant by ‘‘authority’’ ? 
Authority means the legal or rightful power, the jurisdiction, or the right to command 
or act, that is given to a person. 

Who is a ‘‘teacher” ? 
A teacher is a person employed by any governing body of an area who has the legal 
right to be in a classroom imparting knowledge, changing attitudes, and stressing values. 
Teachers get their authority from many sources; among them, although not necessarily 
in this order of importance, are: (1) the school laws of the state; (2) the school laws 
of the local boards or regents; (3) the regulations of superintendents and building 
principals; (4) state or local courses of study; (5) community standards and the 
schools’ obligations to meet them; (6) obligations of parents; (7) influences from pro- 
fessional training; (8) academic freedom to tell the truth; and (9) God-given au 
thority. 


Il. | AM A TEACHER. JUST HOW PRIVATE 
IS MY LIFE? 


The degree of privacy of a teacher’s life may depend upon location, the community, 
the school system, and the teacher himself. 

The teacher accepts a social responsibility to be an example to his students and to give 
up some privacy when he choses the teaching profession. 
' The teacher develops and maintains well-defined standards for himself and, at the same 
time, remains tolerant of the standards held by families in the community. 

The teacher holds religious and political affiliations as private matters while recogniz- 
ing the importance of helping students develop a moral code. 

The teacher participates in community activities as any citizen would. 


IV. AM I, A TEACHER, AN AGENT OF SOCIETY? 


The teacher és an agent (“‘of” or “for” society). The real question seems to be “HOW 
am I an agent?” 

We interpret “‘society” through (1) relationships with children in the classroom, (2) 
our relationships with parents of the children and other adults with whom we work if 
the school setting, and (3) community participation—church, civic organizations. 
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In our various relationships, we may, or should, try (1) to develop flexibility and 
adaptability not only in ourselves but in those with whom we come in contact, whether in 
the classroom or elsewhere, so constructive progress may be made, (2) to guide, but not 
dictate—working toward co-operative activity, and (3) teach respect for differences. 


¥, WHAT SENSE OF VALUES DO | AS AN INDIVIDUAL 
TEACHER AND A MEMBER OF A PROFESSIONAL 
GROUP SUBSCRIBE TO? 


A. That we respect the individuality of each and every person 

(1) Our goal is to help each child to develop his talents and abilities (intellectual 
and physical) to the utmost. (2) This goal implies that we as teachers must not 
try to impose upon children our personal standards and values. (3) Tolerance is 
of the utmost importance, meaning that we respect the right of the individual to 
pursue his own goals. 

B. That all honest work is honorable 

(1) With the emphasis on testing in each school level, we must guard against making 
students feel that all must have college educations. Effective guidance programs 
would help each student assess his own abilities and interests and choose a career 
through which he would be able to find self-fulfillment. 

(2) The tremendous importance of science today has been in part responsible for 
undue emphasis on science and mathematics, threatening the forcing of children 
into a mold instead of permitting them to pursue their personal goals. Care must 
be taken to protect the comprehensive approach to high-school education, with 
the purpose of helping children develop the background and knowledge for 
total self-fulfillment. 

Parent motivation is often the only reason for young persons entering univer- 
sities when they have no possibility of success in that area. An effective parent- 
education program is called for through which parents can be made aware of the 
importance of assisting the child in selecting a career suited to his individual 
needs and capabilities. 

C. That the human body should be respected and cared for 

(1) The possession of poor health habits by children, as particularly evident in their 
selection of improper and inadequate lunches, raises the vital question of what 
may be the physical-emotional effects in later years. (a) By permitting the sale 
of soft drinks, candy, and potato chips in the schools, we are a party to the en- 
couragement of improper nutrition. (b) It is emphasized that what may be ac- 
ceptable in moderation for adults is not necessarily so for the growing, develop- 
ing child; attacking the problems of the use of alcohol and tobacco by young 
persons may be more effective through a physical and practical approach rather 
than a moral approach. (c) Students should be taught effective study habits and 
the careful budgeting of time to avoid abuse to their bodies by insufficient rest 
and relaxation. 

D. That the development of a well-integrated personality should be a major goal of our 
mental health program 

As teachers, we must help young persons build self-security and mature values. 

(1) Everything possible must be done to prepare young persons emotionally for 

the establishment of a happy home. (2) Success is too often measured in terms 

of yearly income and monetarial standards; thus, we must develop the awareness 

that one highest order of success is a loving marriage and responsible, giving 
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parenthood. (3) Children can be influenced from an early age concerning thei 
role in the education of future generations not only as teachers but as parents 
doctors, mechanics, musicians, carpenters, or as members of any profession 
life work which they may choose. 

E. That the practice of democracy in the home, school, and community makes possible 
the highest development of the individual as an analytical and contributing citizeg 
(1) Through the /iving of democratic procedures, we can strengthen the faith of the 

individual in the democratic process. (2) By sharing in the planning and exeq. 
tion of these plans, we can help our young persons develop initiative, self-disd. 
pline, and responsibility. (3) By striving to educate our future citizens so thi 
they have the knowledge and experience of past and present generations, we 
afford them the springboard from which they can contribute actively and cre 
tively to the future generations. 

. That we as teachers have a special obligation to keep abreast of the latest developments 
in the fields of science and medicine 
(1) Teachers must continually investigate and make use of valid sources of inform. 

tion in order to determine the truth accurately. (2) We must actively participate 
in determining the implications of new findings in our educative approach. 

. That unless teachers are proud of their profession and the contributions the teaching 
profession makes to society, we cannot expect others to respect or appreciate the teach- 
ing profession 
(1) One important role of the teacher is that of active, informed leadership. (2) I 

is vital that the teacher first have self-respect as a member of a profession and 
as a human being. 

Members of this group agreed with the opinions of T. V. Smith in his statement that 
our goal should be to “train children in such a way that they will not be at outs with 
their world, so that they will not have constantly to be running away from themselves 
or from their families, or from their neighbors.” 


VI. | AM A MEMBER OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 
WHAT IS MY PROFESSIONAL STATUS? 


The distinguishing features of the teaching profession may be listed as follows: 4 
formal education which includes a definite plan of preparation; humanitarian values 
which embody goals other than making a living; a certain mobility which characterizes 
the profession. 

A profession establishes and maintains its own standards. 

Professional people control entry and exit into their profession. 

To improve the status of the teaching profession, teachers should take a more active 
role in setting standards for the profession, teachers should use community agencies for 
educating parents, since raising professional standards requires parent co-operation, and 
teachers should be affiliated with organizations educational and otherwise to make theit 
influence felt. 


Vil. HOW DOES FREEDOM OF SPEECH APPLY TO 
TEACHERS? HOW "'FREE'' CAN MY SPEECH BE? 


What freedom of speech does the teacher have in the classroom? 
Objectivity is important in the classroom. Within the classroom, the level of instrut 
tion may make a difference. Teaching of a subject considered to be controversial may 
be accomplished without interference if presented on the basis of facts. It is important 
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to remember that we are trying to help children to make judgments and decisions on 

the basis of facts and that we are not trying to indoctrinate. Semantics and tact are im- 

portant in the teaching of facts. If we make clear what we are trying to do, perhaps some 

fears in the public mind may be allayed. The important thing is that we create an 
atmosphere in which the growth of children is possible. 
What freedom of speech does the teacher have outside the classroom? 

Some communities do not make the distinction between the teacher as a person and as 

a professional and, therefore, the teacher finds it hard to enjoy freedom of speech as an 

individual. If there is a certain way of life we want and the community cannot or does 

not offer it, we must make a choice to conform or to depart, if discussion and reason 
cannot alter the situation. 

It is important for the teacher to keep his finger on the public pulse and to sense public 
opinion. Teachers have a responsibility to be verbal and vocal in presenting their views, 
e.g., in periodicals. Strong teachers’ organizations may help to accomplish certain free- 
doms of speech. 

Suggestions which grew out of the discussion were: (1) define freedom of speech, 
being careful that a qualification is not infringement on another’s freedom, (2) establish 
better rapport among teachers, administrators, and the public with a positive suggestion 
of appreciations as well as criticisms, (3) remember our freedom grows as we use it 
wisely and are equal to our situation, and (4) it is our prerogative to set up a dynamic code 
of ethics by which we as teachers may govern ourselves. 


Vill. AS A TEACHER, WHAT LEGAL STATUS 
DO | HAVE? 


The teacher derives her legal status and receives her authority by state law, but teachers 
work to maintain a harmonious relationship with local governments also. 

Teachers should know what they can and cannot legally do according to the laws of 
the state. Courses in school law may be useful. 

By implication, the teacher derives legal status from legal foundations of education in 
the United States such as the Constitution. Education is not considered in the Constitu- 
tion, but Congress does have the power to tax to provide for the general welfare. This 
atises from the Preamble: 

We, the People of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America. 


The position that education is a function of the separate states is based on the Tenth 
Amendment: 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 
The exclusion of religion from public schools is based on the First Amendment: 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble, and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 


The desegregation opinion of the Supreme Court was based on the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment: 


Section 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein they reside. No State shall make or 
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enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United State, 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 


As an indication of legal status from state law: 


AN ACT OF MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL COURT 1647 
Old Deluder Satan 

It being one chief object of that old deluder, Satan, to keep men from the knowledge of the 
scriptures, as in former times by keeping them in an unknown tongue, so in these latter times by 
persuading from the use of tongues, that so at least the true sense and meaning of the original might 
be clouded by false glosses of saint-seeming deceivers, that learning may not be buried in the grave 
of our fathers in the Church and Commonwealth, the Lord assisting our endeavors. 

It is therefore ordered, That every township in this jurisdiction, after the Lord hath increased 
them to the number of fifty householders, shall then forthwith appoint one within their town to 
teach all such children as shall resort to him to write and read, whose wages shall be paid either 
by the parents or masters of such children, or by the inhabitants in general, by way of supply, as 
the major part of those that order the prudentials of the town shall appoint: Provided, those that send 
their children be not oppressed by paying much more than they can have them taught for in other 
towns; and 

It is further ordered, That where any town shall increase to the number of one hundred families 
or householders, they shall set up a grammar school, the master thereof being able to instruct youth 
so far as they may be fitted for the university: Provided, That if any town neglect the performance 
hereof above one year, that every such town shall pay five pounds to the next school till they shall 
perform this order. 


Many students of history feel that this statute marked the beginning of the free public 
school system in the United States. Others consider it merely an attempt to perpetuate the 
Puritan faith. All agree that it is of great importance and that there was no English prece- 
dent for such a law. 


IX. HOW DOES THE HISTORY OF THE TEACHER'S 
ROLE AFFECT ME, A TEACHER? 


Each year, teachers in the United States become increasingly aware of the historical 
role they inherit. Members of our profession feel today that the impact of world-minded- 
ness is constantly changing their outlook. Humanity, from the dawn of history, generally 
accepted the priesthood as the font of education. The invention of stylized symbols en- 
abled others to communicate and hand down accumulated experience. For example, tablets 
used by Babylonian businessmen would imply the teaching of apprentices. Socrates early 
recognized the importance of the student’s reaction to the teacher. Confucius appreciated 
the tremendous capacity of the human mind. Where military power gained control, there 
followed a formalized approach to learning and discipline. 

In Western civilization, education remained largely under the province of religious 
centers. For a long time, some of the American colonies were schooled by the church 
alone. However, growing urban life and the development of business presented a need 
for secular education. The publication of books increased the status of the schoolmaster. 
Parents in the United States early set a premium on education because they wanted theit 
children to have more knowledge and material things than were possible in preceding 
generations. The schoolmaster, who was better educated than others in the community, 
continued to have great influence throughout the westward movement. With the gradual 
development of compulsory education, there was a decided change in the teacher's role. 
Now those eager to learn were not always the majority in a classroom. As women began 
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to receive more educational advantages, the role of the teacher changed. Given the oppor- 
tunity for further study, many women chose teaching but were often excluded when they 
married or were discouraged because there was a stigma connected with working outside 
the home. 

Two world wars changed the position of women in a very short time. With the men 
in the armed services, the women put their shoulders to the wheel and kept the country 
operating, particularly the schools. Being married was no longer considered reason for 
dismissal. Larger numbers have entered the field and have continued to teach. The scien- 
tific age has made the dual role of the teacher acceptable to this generation. 

At present, the many means of communication and transportation demand that the 
teacher become one of the better educated members in the community. With a fluctuating 
population, children from many types of homes enter what might have been previously 
considered rather static areas. Through the teacher's ability, each child’s learning pattern 
was discovered and improved. More often than not, it was the teacher who reported the 
need for further counseling to the proper guidance person. One of his strongest pleas has 
been that he be given smaller classes so that he can do a superior job in knowing and 
helping each child. At times, he has felt that there was misrepresentation in the statistical 
data which reported the teacher load. However, today the need for counseling seems to be 
greater than ever. 

Most of all, the teacher today needs to become a better-educated person so that the 
quality of his teaching can be reflected in the growth of those around him. He is ever 
aware of the child’s capacity to succeed in our more complex society. The role of the 
teacher has been determined by the world of today and its historical past. 


X. WHAT IS MY RESPONSIBILITY AS A TEACHER 
TOWARD SOCIAL CHANGE? 


A teacher should be aware of the social change in the community, the nation, and the 
world and know the implications of such change; assume leadership when and where the 
situation warrants it; help the child develop skills and acquire knowledge with which to 
think and to solve problems; guide the individual to be independent in his thinking and 
action, teach the child to be flexible and to think critically; teach the child to have respect 
for, and to love, his fellow-men upon whom he is so interdependent; and guide the child 
to become a socially responsible individual. 





THE TEACHER’S PART 


It’s wonderful for men to build, 
With hammer, drill, and forge, 
A bridge to span the cataract 
That rushes through the gorge. 


It’s wonderful to build a town 
Where massive buildings tower, 
Where giant engines puff and puff 
And motors spin with power. 


It’s wonderful to write a book, 

To paint an amber sky, 

To give the world those deathless things 
That never fade or die. 


But still more wonderful to build 
The women and the men, 

Who build the cities, span the floods 
Or wield the brush or pen. 


More wonderful to build a soul, 

To have a teacher's part 

In molding dreams and hopes that stir 

The adolescent heart; 

And when they win, through stress and strain, 
More wonderful to be: 

The faithful teacher who can say 

“They went to school to me.” 


ANONYMOUS 


This poem was read by Gladys Boen, delegate from the Grand Forks Alumnz Chapter, during 
one of the Council group discussions. 





Minutes of the Twenty-tirst 
Biennial Council 


August 26-29, 1959 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 26 


MORNING SESSION 

HE Twenty-first Biennial Council, held at the University of California, Santa Barbara, 
| with the Southern California Council as hostess, was called to order at 11:15 A.M. 
in Santa Rosa Hall by the president, Sylvia Vopni. She called upon Muriel A. Rose, vice- 
president, to give the invocation. President Vopni then introduced Norma Boyle Gibson, 
cochairman of the Local Arrangements Committee, who, in turn, presented members from 
the Southern California Council. The President read greetings to the Council from the 
Women’s Division, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. She then presented Norman 
Scharer, superintendent, Santa Barbara City Schools, who extended greetings to the Coun- 
cil before speaking on the subject “Let's Dream.” 


LUNCHEON SESSION 
Alpha Iota was hostess chapter at luncheon in the University Commons at 12:30 P.M., 
with Edna May Soper, president, presiding. Katharine Hawkins led group singing. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
The general session was called to order by the President at 2:00 P.M. in Santa Rosa 


Hall. The President presented Norma Boyle Gibson, who introduced Georgiana Hardy, 
president of the Los Angeles City Board of Education. Mrs. Hardy addressed members 
on the subject ‘Can a Teacher Be Herself?” After a recess from 3:05-3:15, Lois Knowles, 
chairman of the Council Program Committee, gave the Council orientation. A panel of 
members of the National Board then discussed the Council theme, with M. Virginia 
Biggy, editor, as moderator. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:00 P.M. 


DINNER SESSION 


The founders of Pi Lambda Theta were honored at this session. Lois Knowles, con- 
sultant, presided, with the Los Angeles Alumnz as hostess chapter. The cochairmen of 
the Local Arrangements Committee, Charlotte D. Elmott and Norma Boyle Gibson, and 
members of the National Board were introduced. Dr. Knowles presented Glenn W. 
Durflinger, chairman of the Department of Education, University of California, Santa 
Barbara. Dr. Durflinger extended greetings from Chancellor Samuel Gould, University of 
California, Santa Barbara, and from the Department of Education. Ceremony to honor 
the founders was conducted by Dr. Knowles. Special recognition was given to the forth- 
coming fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Pi Lambda Theta. Delegates from the 
founding chapters participated in the ceremony. 


EVENING SESSION 


At 8:15 P.M., a business session was held in the Classroom Auditorium, with President 
Vopni presiding. Francine Cloud (Eta) presented the Report of the Credentials Commit- 
tee, stating that credentials for delegates from seventy-seven chapters were in order and 
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that four chapters—Alpha Eta, Alpha Phi, Council Bluffs-Omaha Alumnz, and Southetp 
Indiana Alumnz—had no delegates. It was moved by Francine Cloud, seconded, and 
carried that the report be accepted. The roll call was taken by having each delegate stand 
and announce her name, chapter, and location of chapter. All delegates except three were 
present. 

President Vopni reminded the delegates that the minutes of the Twentieth Biennial 
Council had been approved by that Council and that the same procedure for reading the 
minutes each day for the previous day would be followed for the present Council. The 
President presented Thelma Chisholm, parliamentarian, who explained the rules which 
would govern the conduct of business. 

The President announced that reports of National Board members, committee chairmen, 
and others would be given at this and succeeding business sessions and that the reports 
would then be filed as permanent record of the national organization. Sylvia Vopni pre. 
sented the Report of the President; Gladys Coryell Graham, the Report of the First Vice. 
President (1957-58) and Roberta Shine, the Report of the First Vice-President (1958 
59); and Dorothy May Abbott (1958-59), Edith Ball (1957-59), Shata L. Ling (1957. 
58), and Muriel A. Rose (1957-59), their reports as vice-presidents. Roberta Shine (in 
the absence of Marion E. Wiles) presented the Report of the Vice-President (1957-58), 
M. Adeline Olson gave the Report of the Treasurer. The Report of the Consultant was 
presented by Lois Knowles. The Report of the Editor was given by M. Virginia Biggy. 
The Executive Director presented the Report of the National Office. 

Lois Knowles (in the absence of Verna Wulfekammer) gave the Report of the Ella 
Victoria Dobbs Trust Fund. Dorothy May Abbott (in the absence of Maude A. Stewart) 
presented the Report of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws. Shata L, 
Ling gave the Report of the Extension Committee, 1957-58, and supplemented that report 
with information of extension activities of 1958-59. The Reports of the Fellowship 
Awards Committee, 1957-58, and 1958-59, were presented by M. Virginia Biggy (in the 
absence of Gladys H. Watson and Mary Ellen Oliverio, respective chairmen). 

The President called to the attention of the delegates the suggestion included in the 
Report of the Special Projects Committee that 

In connection with the 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth, Pi Lambda Theta 
undertake some study concerned with conference preparation. An area indicated as particularly suitable 
for this organization was the problem of public attitudes and patterns of behavior with respect to 
teachers and teaching. Such a topic appears to lend itself to objective analysis and to a potentially 
worthwhile contribution. 


The President pointed out that a progress report of the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth would be presented by Bernice Baxter, Pi Lambda Theta liaison, on 
Thursday, August 27. 

The President extended greetings to the Council from the following past-presidents: 
Katharine Pease Beardsley, Bess Goodykoontz, May V. Seagoe, Beulah Benton Tatum, 
Beulah C. Van Wagenen, and Helen M. Walker. 

The meeting adjourned at 9:45 P.M. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 27 


MORNING SESSION 


Group discussions on the theme “What Is the Role of the Teacher in Society?” were 
held from 9:00 to 10:30 o'clock in rooms of the Classroom Auditorium Building. 

The general session was called to order at 11:00 A.M. in the Classroom Auditorium by 
the President. She presented Gladys C. Graham, who introduced the speaker. Howard E. 
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Wilson, dean, School of Education, University of California, Los Angeles, spoke on the 
subject “Teachers Make Modern Turkey.”’ The meeting adjourned at 12 o'clock noon. 


LUNCHEON SESSION 


Alpha Chi and Long Beach Alumnz Chapters were hostesses at luncheon in the Uni- 
versity Commons at 12:15 P.M., with Shata L. Ling, vice-president, presiding at the 
luncheon meeting. Mrs. Ling presented Bernice Baxter, national past-president and Pi 
lambda Theta liaison to the White House Conference on Children and Youth. A progress 
report was made of the conference plans on the theme “Lasting Values in a Changing 
World.” Dr. Baxter presented plans for the submission of a parent questionnaire to 
ascertain how parents feel about the school, about the education their children are getting, 
and about the teachers who are teaching their children. She suggested that, if forty dele- 
gates would take ten copies of the questionnaire to distribute to parents, Pi Lambda Theta 
could be of service with the planning of the conference by finding out what the thinking 
of parents is regarding services for children. At the conclusion of her remarks, the Presi- 
dent annonnced that anyone interested in assisting with the project could contact Pearle 
A. Hewitt, a member of the Special Projects Committee of 1957-59, present at the Council 
meeting. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The business meeting was called to order by the President at 2:00 P.M. in the Class- 
room Auditorium. Biennial reports were then given. The Report of the Finance Com- 
mittee was presented by Jane M. Hill; the Report of the Program Committee, Edith Ball; 
the Committee on Public Affairs, Muriel A. Rose; the Report of the Seventh Assembly of 
Delegates of the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession, 1958, 
by Muriel A. Rose (in the absence of Lucille E. Mercer, representative); and the Report 
of the Eighth Assembly of Delegates of the WCOTP, 1959, by Muriel A. Rose (in the 
absence of Beulah Benton Tatum, representative). A report of the 1959 meeting of the 
WCOTP was presented by the President (in the absence of Marion E. Wiles, the other 
Pi Lambda Theta representative). The Report of the Committee on Publications was given 
by Roberta Shine. The Reports of the Committee on Elections for 1957-58, and 1958-59, 
were presented by the President (in the absence of Alice R. Nelsen and Gladys B. Jen- 
sen, respectively). The Reports of the Nominating Committee for 1957-58, and 1958-59. 
were given by Roberta Shine (in the absence of the respective chairmen—Chrystal Holmes 
and Helen R. Pearson). The Report of the Special Projects Committee was given by 
Pearle A. Hewitt (in the absence of Betty Betz). The Report of the Committee on Public 
Relations was presented by Betty Unanian (in the absence of Ruth C. Roberts). 

The meeting adjourned at 2:40 P.M. 

From 3:00 to 5:30 o'clock, attendants went on the Franciscan Mission tour. 


DINNER SESSION 


At 5:30 o'clock, there was a beach picnic, with Alpha Psi as hostess chapter. 


EVENING SESSION 


The meeting was called to order by the President at 8:15 P.M. in the Classroom Audi- 
torium. Delegates were present from all chapters except three. Under the direction of 
Norma Boyle Gibson, attendants participated in the pledge of allegiance to the flag of 
the United States, with an honor guard composed of delegates who are undergraduate 
students. The pledge of allegiance was led by Ellen Jane Leister (Alpha Sigma). 

The President brought to the attention of the Council the subject of the payments made 
from the national treasury for travel expenses of delegates to the Council from the chapter 
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location site. She called upon Edith Ball, vice-president, to present details of the question, 
Dr. Ball then moved that a committee of five people be appointed by the National Board 
to review the present policy of payment of round-trip, coach fare for delegates to the 
Biennial Council. The motion was seconded and, after discussion, carried. 

The Treasurer gave the Report of the Auditor for 1957-59. It was then moved by M 
Adeline Olson, seconded, and carried that the Auditor's report be accepted. 

The meeting adjourned at 9:30 P.M. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 28 


MoRNING SESSION 


Group discussions of chapter procedures were held from 9:00 to 10:30 o'clock ig 
rooms of the Classroom Auditorium Building. 

At 11:00 A.M., the President called the general session to order in the Classroom Aude 
torium. She presented Hulda H. Chisholm, president of the Santa Barbara Alumna Chap. 
ter, who introduced Charlotte D. Elmott, director, special guidance project, Santa Barbara 
City Schools. Dr. Elmott spoke on the subject “Bad Girls: Are They Delinquent or Are 
We?” 

LUNCHEON SESSION 

Luncheon was held at 12:00 o’clock noon in the University Commons with the Santa 
Monica Bay Area Alumnz as the hostess chapter and with Edith Ball, vice-president, pre- 
siding. She presented Elizabeth S. Eby, chapter president, who introduced Mary Putnam, 
narrator for the showing of southern California fashions, through the courtesy of Silver 
woods. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The general session was called to order at 1:55 P.M. by the President in the Classroom 
Auditorium. The President presented Dorothy May Abbott, vice-president. Miss Abbott 
presided when a panel of representatives from the Thursday morning discussion groups 
reported findings on questions related to the Council theme. 

The business session convened in the same room at 3:00 P.M. The minutes of Wednes- 
day and Thursday, August 26 and 27, were approved as read. 

President Vopni then introduced the Chairman of the Finance Committee, who pte- 
sented the proposed budget for 1959-61, to the Council. Miss Hill outlined briefly the 
items of receipts and disbursements, with explanations when needed of the proposed 
amounts. After her presentation, Miss Hill and the President answered questions raised by 
the delegates about the budget. It was then moved by Geneva M. Mendenhall (Gamma) 
that the Council adopt the budget as presented for 1959-61. The motion was seconded 
and carried. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:00 P.M. 


DINNER SESSION 


A Hawaiian /uau was held at the Coral Casino at 6:00 P.M., with the Pasadena Alum: 
nz as hostess chapter. Roberta B. Shine, first vice-president, presided. Miss Shine pre- 
sented M. Virginia Biggy, who introduced William M. McCord, assistant dean, depart 
ment of humanities and science, Stanford University. Dr. McCord spoke on the subject 
“The Role of the Intellectual in America.” Miss Shine then introduced those at the 


speakers’ table. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 29 


MORNING SESSION 


The business session was called to order by the President at 9:15 A.M. in the Classroom 
Auditorium. The minutes of the previous day were approved as read. 

Sandra Ballagh (Theta) moved that the money for the three $2,000 fellowships to be 
awarded in 1959-60, be raised by special chapter projects rather than by taking money from 
the general fund. The motion was seconded and, after discussion, lost. Eloise Haase 
(Western Pennsylvania Alumnz) then spoke to the question. Because 1960 is the fiftieth 
anniversary year of Pi Lambda Theta, she moved that all members who are able to do so 
be urged to contribute a minimum of 50 cents through the chapters to a fellowship fund. 
The motion was seconded and, after discussion, carried. 

Shata L. Ling, vice-president, asked whether or not the chapters would like assistance 
from the national organization to publicize the fiftieth anniversary and the fellowship 
fund. It was the consensus that help from the national organization would be welcome. 

The President expressed thanks to the Council committees for their assistance. She 
called on Helen P. Hauptfuehrer (Epsilon) to give the Report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. Miss Hauptfuehrer then moved acceptance of the report. The motion was seconded 
and carried. Lorraine Mathies, chairman of the Registration Committee, gave her report, 
announcing that 192 people had registered. Of these, 99 were delegates and other official 
representatives and 93 were visitors. 

Shata L. Ling, vice-president, presented as a possible project for chapters the request 
addressed to Pi Lambda Theta for books for the public library in Manila, the Philippines, 
received from Frank S. Tenny, president, the Readers’ Library Association, Inc. To help 
fill this need for books in a city of 1,300,000 with some 30,00 books in its library, the 
Asia Foundation will pack and forward books which meet the prescribed requirements of 
being in good condition, published after 1945, and works by standard authors. Delegates 
were given a sheet of information if chapters wish to take part in this project. 

Edna May Soper (Alpha Iota) gave to delegates mimeographed material of suggestions 
for program which came out of the discussion of the group considering program. 

The President presented Lois Knowles, chairman of the Council Program Committee, 
who gave the Council summary. 

Sandra Ballagh (Theta) issued an invitation to the University of Iowa for the 1961 
Council if the meeting could be held earlier in the summer than the customary late August 
date. Final decision as to the place of meeting of the 1961 Council will be made by the 
National Board. 

After a short recess, the meeting reconvened at 11:05 A.M. The minutes of the morning 
session were read and approved. 

Gladys C. Graham then installed the following officers: Sylvia Vopni, president; and 
Edith Ball and Shata L. Ling, vice-presidents. (Muriel A. Rose was installed as vice- 
president on August 30, 1959.) The President then addressed the Council. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:30 A.M. 


LUNCHEON SESSION 
Alpha Delta was hostess chapter at the “Till We Meet Again” luncheon held at 12:00 
noon in the University Commons. M. Adeline Olson, treasurer, presided. Group singing 
was led by Katharine Hawkins. Skits were given by members of four geographic regions. 


SYLvIA VoPNI CARMEN JOHNSON 
President Executive Director 





Minutes of the National Board 


Meeting 
August 24-26, 30-31, 1959 


MONDAY MORNING, AUGUST 24 

The pre-Council meeting of the National Board was held on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, August 24-26, 1959, in the study lounge of Santa Rosa Hall, at the Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara, Goleta, California, with President Sylvia Vopni 
presiding. The following members were present when the meeting was called to order 
on Monday morning: Dorothy May Abbott, Edith Ball, M. Virginia Biggy, Lois Knowles 
Shata L. Ling, M. Adeline Olson, Muriel A. Rose, and Roberta Shine. Also present 
was the executive director, Carmen Johnson. 

The following votes, as recorded in the Report of the President, were cast by mail 
ballot since the 1958 meeting of the National Board. 


Appointment of the 1958-59 Nominating Committee. Approved September 30, 1958. 

Change of dates of 1959 Council from August 25-28 to August 26-29, 1959. Approved December?, 
1958. 

Change of 1959 Council theme to “What Is the Role of the Teacher in Society?” Approved De 
cember 7, 1958. 

Request of a retired member for reduction in dues in accordance with provisions of the national 
Constitution and Bylaws. Approved December 15, 1958. 

Reduction in dues for retired members, upon application and with the approval of the National 
Board, to be 50 per cent of the established national dues, if provisions are met of the national 
Constitution and Bylaws. Approved January 25, 1959. 

Recommendation of the Fellowship Awards Committee recommending the following as recipients 
of the fellowships for the academic year 1959-60: Dr. Elizabeth Thoma, Ella Victoria Dobbs 
Fellowship; Miss Betty Boller, Pi Lambda Theta Fellowship; and Mrs. Doris R. Entwisle, Pi 
Lambda Theta Fellowship. Approved February 16, 1959. 

Permission to a campus group to petition for a charter. Approved March 1, 1959. 

Request for approval to appoint members to a special committee on personnel to review practices 
and policies relative to the national office. Approved March 3, 1959. 

Appointment of Bernice Baxter as liaison for Pi Lambda Theta to the 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. Approved March 3, 1959. 

Appointment of Thelma Chisholm as parliamentarian for the 1959 Biennial Council. Approved 
March 3, 1959. 

Recommendation of the Finance Committee that the price of the officer guard pin be increased to 
$3.65. Approved March 14, 1959. 

Suggestion to purchase furniture and office equipment for the use of permanent, part-time help @ 
the national office. Approved March 14, 1959. 

Recommendation of the Fellowship Awards Committee to award the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellow 
ship for the academic year 1959-60 to Miss Betty Boller, in place of Dr. Elizabeth Thoma, and 
to award a Pi Lambda Theta Fellowship to Miss Jane Roland, alternate. Approved April 29, 1959. 

Appointment of Edith L. Ball and Marion E. Wiles as official representatives to the Eighth Assembly 
of Delegates of the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession, July 31- 
August 7, 1959, Washington, D.C. Approved March 12, 1959. 

Suggestion for expenditure of Pi Lambda Theta funds for a portable air-conditioning unit to be 
installed in Room 309 and for a rent increase of $5.00 per month to compensate for improvements 
in tne suite to be furnished by the realtor. Approved May 18, 1959. 

Appointment of Beulah Benton Tatum as official representative to the WCOTP 1959 Assembly of 
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Delegates in place of Edith L. Ball. Approved June 2, 1959. 

Request that a special committee on personnel to review practices and policies relative to the national 
office remain in existence from June 30 until August 31, 1959. Approved June 2, 1959. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revised 
constitutions of St. Louis and Toledo Alumnze Chapters. Approved June 2, 1959. 

Appointment of a replacement on the special committee on personnel to review practices and policies 
relative to the national office. Approved June 10, 1959. 

Recommendation of Bernice Baxter, Pi Lambda Theta liaison, that the organization contribute $100 
to the 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth. Approved June 10, 1959. 

Appointment of M. Virginia Biggy as editor of the official publications for 1959-60. Approved June 
26, 1959. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revised 
constitutions of Delta, Pi, Upsilon, and Alpha Delta Chapters. Approved June 28, 1959. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the change in 
the constitution of the Santa Monica Bay Area Alumne Chapter. Approved June 28, 1959. 


The President asked Lois Knowles to review the program for the Twenty-first Biennial 
Council. Charlotte D. Elmott, president for 1958-59, of the Santa Barbara Alumnze 
Chapter, and Norma Boyle Gibson, president of the Southern California Council, were 
then introduced. Further discussion took place about the Council program. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:00 noon. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 24 


The meeting was called to order by the President at 2:00 P.M. with Dorothy May 
Abbott, Edith Ball, M. Virginia Biggy, Shata L. Ling, M. Adeline Olson, Muriel A. 
Rose, and Roberta Shine present. Also in attendance were Jane M. Hill, chairman, and 
Thelma Chisholm, member, of the Finance Committee. The President asked Dorothy 
May Abbott to act as secretary pro tem. 

The Treasurer presented the Auditor’s report. It was moved by M. Adeline Olson, 
seconded, and carried that the Auditor’s report be accepted. 

A special committee of members of the Board composed of Roberta Shine, Edith Ball, 
Muriel A. Rose, and Shata L. Ling was appointed to evaluate the proposed preliminary 
constitution and/or bylaws revision guide for chapter use. 

The Chairman of the Finance Committee presented the proposed budget for 1959-61. 
It was moved by Muriel A. Rose, seconded, and carried that the proposed budget be 
approved and submitted to the Council for possible adoption. 

The meeting recessed from 4:15 to 4:45 P.M. 

A letter from Margaret Tobin reporting the progress of the Personnel Practices 
Committee was read. It was moved by Edith Ball, seconded, and carried that this com- 
mittee continue for 1959-60, and be requested to present a preliminary report to the 
National Board by December 1, 1959. 


TUESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 25 


The meeting was called to order by the President at 9:55 A.M. with all members 
of the National Board and of the Finance Committee present, as well as the Executive 
Director. The President read letters which had been received from former national 
presidents. The minutes of the meeting of August 24 were approved as read by the 
secretary pro tem, Dorothy May Abbott. 

The Executive Director reported on the status of the delegates, stating that, at this 
time, Omega, Alpha Eta, Alpha Phi, Council BluffsOmaha Alumne, and Southern 
Indiana Alumnz Chapters would not be represented. Situations relative to each chapter 
were discussed. Omega Chapter, not being in good standing, had sent no credentials for 
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the delegate or alternate. After discussion, it was moved by Shata L. Ling, seconded, 
and carried that a delegate from Omega Chapter be certified to attend the 1959 Coungil, 
Muriel A. Rose was asked by the President to telephone to the chapter president for 
1959-60, to inform her of the action of the National Board. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:00 noon. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 25 

The meeting was called to order by the President at 1:30 P.M. with all members of 
the National Board and the Finance Committee present, as well as the Executive Director, 

The first matter of business was concerned with the White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, 1960. Action of the Board had provided for payment of $100 from Pj 
Lambda Theta toward expenses of the conference. This money has been budgeted under 
the item of dues for affiliated organizations. The President presented a parent-question- 
naire which Bernice Baxter, Pi Lambda Theta liaison, had asked might be given to the 
delegates in quantities of ten or twelve for distribution in local communities. It was 
moved by Shata L. Ling, seconded, and carried that, following Dr. Baxter's remarks to 
the Council, the co-operation of delegates be invited in the distribution and return of 
the questionnaires. The President reported to the National Board that it seemed ad- 
visable to have another representative from Pi Lambda Theta who would be able to 
attend local meetings in Washington, D.C., if necessary. The name of Florine Harding 
was suggested as a member of the Northern California Alumnz Chapter who is associate 
secretary of the Association for Childhood Education, International in Washington, D.C. 
It was moved by Dorothy May Abbott, seconded, and carried that Florine Harding 
be appointed as the second representative from the national organization. 

The President brought to the attention of the Board that the will of Ella Victoria 
Dobbs had specified that one trustee for the Ella Victoria Dobbs Trust Fund be from 
the Association for Childhood Education, International. Frances Hamilton, who was the 
original trustee from the ACEI as executive secretary, is no longer with that organization. 
Lois Knowles was asked to consult with Verna Wulfekammer, chairman of the trustees, 
about the appointment of the trustees. The Executive Director will communicate with 
Dr. Knowles after checking provisions of the will on file in the national office. 

The question was raised by the President as to action which might be taken relative 
to expenses incurred by the official representatives of Pi Lambda Theta at the recent 
meeting of the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession in 
Washington, D.C. In- previous years, the sum of $75.00 had been allocated to the 
representative when she attended: such a meeting held in a foreign country. It was 
moved by Shata L. Ling, seconded, and carried that Beulah Benton Tatum and Marion 
E. Wiles be reimbursed for expenses incurred in attending the meeting of the WCOTP 
as Pi Lambda Theta representatives. 

The parliamentarian for the Council, Thelma Chisholm, outlined the rules which 
would govern conduct of business at the Council meeting. 

Jane M. Hill, chairman of the Finance Committee, presented the following recom- 
mendations of the committee: (1) that the Personnel Practices Committee be requested 
to make a study of current personnel practices for the employees of this organization 
and, on the basis of this study, to make its recommendations to the National Board as 
soon as possible and no later than November 15, 1959. The Finance Committee suggests 
that the following items be among those considered by the Personnel Practices Com 
mittee: (a) sick leave, (b) terminal leave pay, (c) employment procedures, (d) job 
analyses, and (e) salary schedules; (2) that the surplus funds, at present in savings 
accounts, be unified and reinvested in some form which pays a higher rate of interest; 
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(3) that, in the future, fellowships be granted from the income from invested monies 
rather than from current income; (4) that the- policy for the travel expenses of delegates 
to Council be reviewed (presently, round-trip, coach fare); and (5) that the Treasurer 
have a cash fund from Pi Lambda Theta money to meet incidental expenses which 
occur at Council and at meetings of the National Board and that this fund be fully 
accounted for. It was moved by M. Adeline Olson, seconded, and carried that the 
recommendations be adopted. 

The meeting continued with members of the National Board and the Executive 
Director present. The question was discussed of the appointment of the Auditor for 
the national organization. It was moved by M. Adeline Olson, seconded, and carried 
that Mr. Philip Wagner be appointed as the auditor for the 1959-61 biennium. 

The Board considered the recommendations of the Finance Committee which had 
been accepted. (1) No further action was taken relative to the Personnel Practices 
Committee and its work, the Board already having voted to ask for a preliminary report 
from that committee by December 1, 1959. (2) It was the consensus that the President 
consult with a financial expert for advice on the procedure which might be followed 
to unify and reinvest the surplus funds at present in savings accounts. (3) Action on 
money for fellowships being taken from interest on invested monies is contingent on 
recommendation (2) above. (4) Further information would be needed before a review 
could be made of the policy of paying delegate expenses for travel. It was suggested 
that this subject might be brought out during the Council meeting in order that opinions 
could be ascertained from the delegates themselves. (5) The recommendation that the 
Treasurer have a cash fund will be followed for the next meeting of the Board and of 
the Council. 

The Board considered the recommendation of the Editor as outlined in her report that 
“The Editor recommends to the National Board that plans be made at once to consider 
the various possibilities previously discussed for meeting the problem of time and 
personnel. . . .” It was moved by Muriel A. Rose, seconded, and carried that the recom- 
mendation of the Editor be accepted. The matter was referred by the President to the 
publications’ Advisory Committee—Edith Ball, Gladys C. Graham, and Shata L. Ling. 

The President announced that Margaret Ruth Smith had been asked to act as con- 
sultant on matters relating to the national Constitution and Bylaws, as authorized by 
National Board action taken in August, 1958. 

Report was made on the action of the National Board taken at the meeting in 1958, as 
to the disposition of the second key to the safe deposit box in the American Security and 
Trust Company, 

... that, if the American Security and Trust Company would accept responsibility for the safe- 
keeping of the second key by deputizing an official of the bank to hold the key, the Executive Director 
be authorized to make the necessary arrangements. 


Since the bank will not assume such a responsibility, it was moved by Dorothy May 
Abbott, seconded, and carried that Edith Ball, vice-president living in New York City 
and thus near the national office, be authorized to continue to be the third person having 
access to the safe deposit box and to hold the duplicate key for the 1959-61 biennium. 

The matter of paying an honorarium to guest speakers was discussed. It was moved 
by M. Adeline Olson, seconded, and carried that the sum of $100 be paid to each of 
the three outside speakers of the 1959 Council—Georgiana Hardy, Howard E. Wilson, 
and William M. McCord. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:20 P.M. 
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TUESDAY EVENING, AUGUST 25 


The meeting was called to order by the President at 7:15 P.M., with all in attendance 

The extension of Pi Lambda Theta was discussed. Shata L. Ling, chairman of the 
Extension Committee, reported on the inquiries received for 1957-59. A preliminary 
report submitted by a college was considered. After discussion, it was moved by Shata L 
Ling, seconded, and carried that a letter be written saying that the National Board dogs 
not feel that the college is ready for a chapter at this time because the student body dogs 
not seem of sufficient size for the college to establish and maintain a chapter. 

Mrs. Ling then spoke of her experiences in meeting with groups of women initiated 
in Pi Lambda Theta who now are back in their own countries. After discussion, it was 
moved by M. Adeline Olson, seconded, and carried that the President be authorized to 
make inquiries of legal and practical considerations involved relative to the establishment 
of alumnz chapters in foreign countries and that letters be written from the Extension 
Committee to groups in two countries informing them of the action taken by the 
National Board. It was suggested that the Association for Childhood Education, Inter 
national; the American Association of University Women; Delta Kappa Gamma; and 
similar groups might be contacted because the organizations have chapters in other 
countries. It was likewise suggested that the files of the national organization be checked 
relative to correspondence on file previously addressed to other organizations about chapters 
in foreign countries. Another situation was discussed. Although the regular reply had been 
sent by the national office to the group about the formation of a college chapter, the request 
had been received by the President for information relative to an alumnz chapter. The 
regular reply will be made from the national office about the formation of an alumng 
chapter. The status of extension of a college group was discussed. The President appointed 
a committee of Board members to examine its suggested constitution: Muriel A. Rose, 
Edith Ball, Roberta Shine, and Shata L. Ling. 

The President presented a letter received by the organization from the Readers’ Library 
Association of Manila, the Philippines, in reference to the need for books in the library. 
Since the Asia Foundation has offered to collect, repack, and forward donations of books 
to the library in Manila, there would be no cost involved for overseas shipment. The 
requirements for books are that they must be in good condition, be published after 1945, 
and be works by standard authors. It was moved by Edith Ball, seconded, and carried that 
this be made one of the special projects of the year, with mimeographed material being 
put in the hands of the delegates. 

The President brought to the attention of the members of the Board the letter and 
accompanying material received from Mrs. Doris Entwisle, a fellow of 1959-60, asking 
that a change be permitted in the subject of her research study. The matter was referred 
to Edith Ball and M. Virginia Biggy for study. 

Discussion of the fellowships led to questioning of the budget presented by the 
Finance Committee and approved by the National Board. After discussion, it was moved 
by Edith Ball, seconded, and carried that the Finance Committee be requested to te 
work the budget in these respects: to increase the amount of money for the national 
office and the office staff, including the Executive Director; for the publications, including 
printing; and for the fellowships—after consultation with the people concerned in este 
mating the possible expenditures involved. The Finance Committee was asked to prepafe 
the material for a meeting of the National Board at 9:00 A.M. on August 26, 1959 

The meeting adjourned at 11:30 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 26 
The meeting was called to order by the President at 9:45 A.M. with all membets 
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present of the National Board and of the Finance Committee. Also present was the 
Executive Director. The revision of the proposed budget for 1959-61, was considered. 
After discussion, the proposal was made by the Chairman of the Finance Committee 
that the suggested increases in disbursements could be met by removal of the items for 
fdlowships and for the publication of an account of the life of Ella Victoria Dobbs, 
by an increase in the proposed receipt figure for national dues, and by reduction in the 
proposed receipt figure for interest on savings accounts. It was moved by Dorothy May 
Abbott, seconded, and carried that the revised budget be approved. It was the consensus 
that the $7,500 anticipated cost of the publication of an account of the life of Ella 
Victoria Dobbs and the $12,000 obligation for fellowships be taken from funds in 
savings accounts, as necessary. 
The meeting adjourned at 11:00 A.M. 


SUNDAY MORNING, AUGUST 30 


The post-Council Board meeting was called to order at 10:00 A.M. at the Miramar 
Hotel, Santa Monica, California, President Vopni presiding, with the following present: 
Dorothy May Abbott, Edith Ball, M. Virginia Biggy, Lois Knowles, Shata L. Ling, 
M. Adeline Olson, Muriel A. Rose, Roberta Shine, and the Executive Director. 

The minutes of the pre-Council Board meeting for August 25 and 26, 1959, were 
tead and approved as corrected. 

The President reported on the receipt of a telegram from Dr. and Mrs. Malbone 
W. Graham (Gladys C. Graham) stating that they were contributing $50.00 to the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Fellowship Fund. This sum was matched by a contribution from 
members of the National Board and the Executive Director. Discussion took place about 
details of bookkeeping, accounting of funds, and reporting to members. Special receipts 
will be obtained—to be mailed to individual contributors who may send contributions 
to the national office to be deposited as special gifts and to be mailed to chapter treasurers 
when money is received through the chapters. The status of the fund will be indicated 
on the monthly report sent to members of the Board and of the Finance Committee 
and to the Auditor. Members will be kept informed through the official publications. 

Likewise in connection with the anniversary year of Pi Lambda Theta, discussion 
took place of possible disposition of gift bracelets presented by the Burr, Patterson and 
Auld Company. It was the consensus that these be worn only by members. 

Lois Knowles then installed Muriel A. Rose as vice-president for 1959-61, since she 
was not present when other officers were installed on August 29, 1959. 

After a short recess, the meeting reconvened with all present except Lois Knowles. 

The Board then acted on matters brought out in the pre-Council Board meeting. 
First considered was the request made by Mrs. Doris Entwisle, recipient of a Pi Lambda 
Theta Fellowship for 1959-60, that she be permitted to change the subject of her re- 
search to “Effects of Pre-testing on Subsequent Training Procedures.” Edith Ball moved 
that the National Board endorse the suggested revision of the research project proposed 
by Mrs. Entwisle on the basis of work already completed. The motion was seconded 
and carried. 

The President announced that the Board had approved the acceptance of the prelimi- 
nary report from a college group. The national office will follow the usual procedure of 
% informing the group, and the President will appoint the inspecting visitor. 

The question raised by a chapter about possible inclusion of more material when the 
ballot is sent to the chapters for vote on a new chapter was considered. The consensus 
was that it would be difficult to include detailed material. However, such a brief state- 
ment as that an institution was the oldest state college in the state, for example, would 
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give some indication of the status of the institution. 

Roberta Shine reported on the work of the Board committee (composed also of Muriel 
A. Rose, Edith Ball, and Shata L. Ling) in considering the proposed constitution from 
a petitioning group. Miss Shine was asked to communicate with the group about the 
proposed constitution. 

Miss Shine reported that the final draft was ready of the “Guide for Chapter 
Constitution and/or Bylaws Revision.’” She moved the acceptance of the draft, The 
motion was seconded and carried. Edith Ball then made the motion, which was seconded 
and carried, that the guide be duplicated and in the hands of the chapters by December 
1, 1959. 

The meeting adjourned at 12 o'clock noon. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 30 

The meeting was called to order by the President at 2:20 P.M., with the following 
present: Dorothy May Abbott, Edith Ball, M. Virginia Biggy, Shata L. Ling, M. Adeline 
Olson, Muriel A. Rose, Roberta Shine, and the Executive Director. 

The Board considered the appointment of national committees. The President asked 
Roberta Shine to serve as chairman, with Dorothy May Abbott and Lois Knowles, of 
Board committee to study the places of meeting of the National Board in 1960, and 
of the Council in 1961. By action of the Board in 1958, the meeting of that group 
might be expected to be in Washington, D.C., in late August. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:45 P.M. 


SUNDAY EVENING, AUGUST 30 

The meeting was called to order by the President at 8:30 P.M. with all present who 
were at the afternoon session. 

The question was considered of the salaries of two members of the national office staff 
who have resigned. It was moved by M. Adeline Olson, seconded, and carried that each 
be paid a $5.00 weekly increase retroactive to July 1, 1959. 

Action taken by the National Board in August, 1958, was reviewed: 

Office equipment be considered a capital outlay for depreciable items and, as such, be purchased with 
Board approval from non-budgeted funds. . . . 


It was moved by M. Adeline Olson, seconded, and carried that National Board action 
not be required for the purchase of such equipment by the Executive Director if the 
cost does not exceed $100. 

The President brought to the attention of the group the matters of a yearly member 
ship card and of the transfer of membership between chapters. No action was taken 
about a yearly membership card. She requested Roberta Shine and Shata L. Ling to 
examine the present outlined procedure for transfers with a view to possible streamlining, 
in consultation with the Executive Director. 

The President announced that the appointment of Lois Knowles as consultant for the 
biennium was approved by members of the National Board on August 4, 1959. 

The situation of an alumnz chapter was discussed. It was the consensus that the 
President should write to the chapter president of 1958-59, indicating regret that the 
chapter has felt it necessary to disband. When dues reminders are sent to delinquent 
members the early part of January, 1960, the national office will send a special reminder 
to members of the chapter informing them of the procedure outlined in the national 
Constitution and Bylaws for members of chapters whose charters are revoked that permits 
an individual to transfer to membership in another chapter or to become a national field 
or life member. This same procedure could be followed by the chapter in question if it 
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disbands. 
Next subject to be considered was that of the safeguarding of the lists of initiates kept 


in the national office by chapter in chronological order. It was moved by Roberta Shine, 
seconded, and carried that, if the cost of microfilming the lists is less than $100, the 
Executive Director be empowered to have the lists microfilmed. Lists are to be brought 
up to date each year, and the microfilms are to be kept in the safe deposit box. 

The Editor presented the following report prepared by the Advisory Committee at the 

request of the President as the result of Board action on August 25 accepting the recom- 
mendation of the Editor: 
(1) That plans be set in motion to obtain, as soon as possible, a new staff member for the national 
ofice whose job it will be to do technical editing of Educational Horizons and the Newsletter. When 
this person is hired, her skills should include ability to do secretarial work of a responsible nature, 
compose letters, open and distribute the mail, and other semi-executive secretarial jobs. This person 
should understand that any editorial work should take precedence over any other work. (2) That the 
new staff member eventually take on the preparation of the Newsletter. (3) That the Editor keep an 
accurate and comprehensive schedule of the time she spends during the next year as editor—this 
survey to be for the purpose of examining the time element involved—and report to the Board by 
August 15, 1960, the time involved. 


After discussion of the difficulties involved in finding good help, it was moved by M. 
Adeline Olson, seconded, and carried that the report be accepted. It was the consensus 
that the Executive Director be empowered to seek someone for a weekly salary of $75.00, 
with promise of advancement. It was also the consensus that the Executive Director be 
authorized to request assistance from Margaret Tobin (as chairman of the Personnel Prac- 
tices Committee) and from Edith Ball (as vice-president from New York City familiar 
with employment problems on the east coast) if necessary—which might include inter- 
viewing prospective employees. 

The President brought up for discussion the salary of the Executive Director. It was 
moved by Edith Ball that the salary of the Executive Director be set at $7,600 a year 
for the 1959-61 biennium. (The Executive Director asked to be excused and was absent 
until action had been taken on the following three motions.) After discussion, the motion 
was withdrawn, and a new motion was submitted by Edith Ball that an increase of $300 
for the fiscal year retroactive to July 1, 1959, be made in the annual salary of the 
Executive Director, subject to review at the National Board meeting in 1960, at which 
time a new contract will be prepared to be negotiable on December 1, 1960. The motion 
was seconded and carried. 

It was moved by Muriel A. Rose, seconded, and carried that the National Board 
instruct the Personnel Practices Committee to report to the National Board possible plans 
for (1) insurance—health and life; (2) leave—sick, vacation, terminal, personal, and 
maternity; (3) retirement; and (4) grievance procedures. It was moved by Muriel A. 
Rose, seconded, and carried that a minimum rate of $1.50 an hour be set for secretarial 
assistance on an hourly basis. 

The question next considered was that of trying to find a Financial Assistant. It was 
the consensus that the Executive Director try to get someone at $65.00 a week but the 
amount could be $70.00 if necessary, It was the consensus that the present working 
hours be continued. 

It was moved by Dorothy May Abbott, seconded, and carried that the President and 
Treasurer be authorized to act for the organization in financial matters. 

The request from a foreign member for a gift of a sum of money to aid in completing 
her thesis was discussed. Since she had unsuccessfully applied previously for a Pi Lambda 
Theta fellowship, it was moved by Edith Ball, seconded, and carried that she be informed 
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by the national office that there is no fund of this kind available and that, if authorized 
to do so by her, the original application for a fellowship will be resubmitted by the 
national office to the Fellowship Awards Committee for consideration for the academic 
year 1960-61. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:15 A.M. 


MONDAY MoRNING, AUGUST 31 


The meeting was called to order at 9:45 A.M. by the President, with the following 
present: Dorothy May Abbott, Edith Ball, M. Virginia Biggy, M. Adeline Olson, Muriel 
A. Rose, Roberta Shine, and the Executive Director. The minutes of the previous day 
were approved as corrected, subject to editing. The President asked Edith Ball and 
M. Virginia Biggy to read the draft of the minutes of the National Board meeting 

The subject of mileage allowance for travel by car for those on official Pi Lambda 
Theta business was discussed. It was moved by Edith Ball, seconded, and carried that 
expenses for authorized travel by private car be paid at the rate of 10 cents a mile 
when such travel provides the best means of transportation to such places where public 
transportation is either unavailable or makes necessary an undue expenditure of time, 

The publication of the account of the life of Ella Victoria Dobbs prepared by Verna 
Wulfekammer was discussed. It was moved by M. Adeline Olson, seconded, and carried 
that all those whose names are on the mailing list for the official publications at the 
time the account is published be sent a copy as a supplement to Educational Horizons, 

Discussion of the cover for the publication about Miss Dobbs led to further considera. 
tion about the cover for Educational Horizons. The President will consult Miss Pauline 
Johnson of the University of Washington about submission of cover designs which 
might be used. 

The Board considered comments from the president of a chapter about requests from 
the national organization for chapter action within a specified length of time. The con- 
sensus was that the present policy be continued of getting material to chapters in time 
to allow at least two months (and preferably three) for chapter action and reply. This 
policy, of course, could not apply to contradictory provisions set by the national Consti- 
tution and Bylaws. 

The President requested that the Editor inform the Board of the proposed project of 
Alpha Gamma Chapter which contemplates a survey of the active members of Pi Lambda 
Theta to determine what they do. 

Discussion took place about the meeting of the American Association of School 
Administrators, to be held in Atlantic City in February, 1960, and about what part 
Pi Lambda Theta might play in sponsoring a function for its members. The President 
suggested that the New York chapters—Rho, Alpha Epsilon, and the Metropolitan New 
York Alumnz—the Philadelphia chapters—Eta and the Philadelphia Alumna—Chi 
Chapter, and Alpha Theta Chapter be asked to be hostesses. The consensus was that 
this function be a luncheon on Monday, February 15, 1960, to be held at one of the 
hotels on the boardwalk (the Blenheim, Claridge, and Traymore being suggested). 

The President announced that Beulah Benton Tatum had written to say that she had 
finished collating the old minutes of previous Council and National Board meetings. 
The Executive Director added that the material is now in the national office but that 
work needs to be done before the material is ready to be bound. 

The President presented the report prepared by Dorothy May Abbott as the result of 
Board action taken in 1958 that the policies of Pi Lambda Theta should be compiled. 
She asked Miss Abbott to continue as chairman, with M. Adeline Olson and Muriel A. 
Rose as members of a committee from the National Board, to bring the policies into 
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agreement with Board action of 1958, and 1959, and to include other policies not yet 
considered—such as those outlined in the summary of the duties of the chapter treasurer 
and the procedure for transfer. The Executive Director was asked to begin a listing of 
other national policies which might not be in writing. 

Edith Ball raised the question of the work done by the Special Projects Committee of 
the previous biennium. After discussion, it was moved by Edith Ball, seconded, and 
carried that the area covered by the special committee be taken over by the Program 
Committee and that a code of ethics be presented to the National Board for consideration 
at its meeting in August, 1960. 

The next matter considered was that of a continuing history of Pi Lambda Theta— 
to follow the volume covering the first twenty-five years of the organization’s activity. 
The suggestion was made that fellowship money might be made available through 
Board action without the matter being referred to a Fellowship Awards Committee due 
to the nature of the research involved in writing a history of the organization as 
compared to the subjects considered appropriate by that committee. 

The minutes of the morning were read in essence and approved, subject to editing. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:15 P.M. 


SyLviA VOPNI CARMEN JOHNSON 
President Executive Director 





ADDRESS CHANGES 


Remailing of undelivered Educational Horizons is not possible. The na- 
tional office staff will continue to try to trace addresses of members whose 
journals cannot be delivered because they failed to notify the office that they 
were moving. No address changes are made unless members themselves notify 
the office to do so. The appearance of a new address for a member on a chap- 
ter dues list cannot be considered authority to change an address. Therefore, 
to insure receiving Educational Horizons without interruption, it is each mem- 
ber’s responsibility to inform the national office PROMPTLY of any change 
of address. Please indicate the former as well as the new address. 

The national office staff would appreciate a notification to that effect if the 
change of address is for a chapter officer. 

















STATEMENT OF GENERAL FUND INCOME 
AND EXPENDITURES 


INCOME 


Initiation fees 

National dues 

Council fees 

Charter fees 

Commission on jewelry sales 


Interest on U.S. Savings Bonds .. 


Interest on savings accounts 
Life membership receipts— 
as allocate 1—60% 
Sales of supplies 
Official publications 
Miscellaneous income 
Totals—Budgetary 
Jewelry sales 
Totals 


Year Ended June 30 


1958 


$13,640.00 
31,831.50 
1,600.00 


1,876.40 
276.00 
1,619.08 


1,101.00 
459.45 
129.50 

15.00 
$52,547.93 
10,972.70 
$63,520.63 


1959 
$13,250.00 
33,468.00 

1,640.00 
25.00 
2,061.75 
276.00 
2,059.19 


1,215.30 
462,89 
154.80 


$54,612.93 
10,483.00 
$65,095.93 


Total 


$ 26,890.00 
65,299.50 
3,240.00 
25.00 
3,938.15 
552.00 
3,678.27 


2,316.30 
922.34 
284.30 

15.00 
$107,160.86 
21,455.70 
$128,616.56 


Biennial 
Budget 


as Revised 


Actual 
Over 

(Under) 

Budget 


27,500.00 $ (610,00) 


63,500.00 
3,240.00 
50.00 
3,750.00 
1,500.00 
3,500.00 


2,200.00 
1,000.00 
300.00 
30.00 


1,799.50 


(25.00) 
188.15 
(948.00) 
178.27 


116.30 
(77.66) 
(15.70) 
(15.00) 





$106,570.00 


$ 590.86 





become payable July 1. 





DUES REMINDER 


National dues are $3.00. The fiscal year is July 1 through June 30. Members 
whose dues are not received by February 1 are considered delinquent, and their 
names are removed from the mailing list of Educational Horizons. The book- 
keeping system used at the national office does not provide for the payment 
of dues in advance. Nor are unpaid dues accepted after the close of a fiscal 
year. A member may become a life member upon the payment of $75.00, 
either in one payment or in annual installments of $15.00 each over a period 
of not more than five years. National dues and life membership payments 
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Actual 
Biennial Over 
Year Ended June 30 Budget (Under) 
EXPENDITURES 1958 1959 Total as Revised Budget 
National Council ............ $12,225.59 91.13 $ 12,316.72 $ 14,000.00 $(1,683.28) 
Official publications ........... 9,361.22 9,879.06 19,240.28* 21,500.00 (2,259.72) 
Chapter DN. Oe oh ade s cree 1,198.42 2,892.63 4,091.05 5,000.00 (908.95) 
National Board meetings ...... 2,440.91 2,440.91 2,500.00 (59.09) 
Committee expenses ........... 388.55 284.39 672.94 2,185.00 (1,512.06) 
Dues affiliated organizations .... 25.00 40.00 65.00 65.00 
Executive director ............ 7,000.00 7,000.00 14,000.00 14,000.00 
OS eee) eee 8,632.95 10,914.45 19,547.40 18,210.00 1,337.40 
Professional services and audit .. 300.00 300.00 600.00 600.00 
DENIIIEED sock occ nace 1,129.59 1,049.10 2,178.69 2,600.00 (421.31) 
Office equipment ............. 166.27 67.72 233.99 400.00 (166.01) 
Office maintenance ............ 137.89 75.25 213.14 250.00 (36.86) 
SE oe in gee ia 5 1,262.50 1,500.00 2,762.50 2,800.00 (37.50) 
Postage and express ........... 914.28 1,164.55 2,078.83 2,500.00 (421.17) 
Telephone and telegraph ...... 406.52 404.37 810.89 800.00 10.89 
Mimeographing .............. 487.89 534.25 1,022.14 1,300.00 (277.86) 
Printing 
(handbook, directories, etc.) .. 968.39 486.54 1,454.93 2,000.00 (545.07) 
ere tenes. G8, 3 ie. ess 384.04 677.51 1,061.55 940.00 121.55 
REN 2 re eer ee 6,000.00 6,000.00 12,000.00 12,000.00 
Secretary—President and 
National Board ............ 991.50 2,046.00 3,037.50 2,420.00 617.50 
Se ee 171.58 287.59 459.17 500.00 (40.83) 
Totals—Budgetary ........ $52,152.18 $48,135.45 $100,287.63 $106,570.00 $(6,282.37) 
Jewelry purchases ............ 11,041.09 10,441.37 21,482.46 
RR cin en onemirtecne $63,193.27 $58,576.82 $121,770.09 
Excess of income over expenditures$ 327.36 $ 6,519.11 $ 6,846.47 








* Does not include summer issue, release delayed and figures not available. 








Operating Receipts 
Initiation fees 
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Interest on U.S. savings bonds ........... 


Interest on savings accounts ............- 
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Official publications 
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Official publications 
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Chapter supplies (for sale) 
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BUDGET SUMMARY 


Revis ed 

Budget 

1957-59 
$ 27,500.00 








Auditor’ s 
Report 
June 30, 1959 


$ 26,890.00 


Budget 
1959-61 


$ 27,500.00 











63,500.00 65,299.50 68, 100,00 
3,240.00 3,240.00 3,240.00 
50.00 25.00 50.00 
3,750.00 3,938.15 4,000.00 
1,500.00 552.00 552.00 
3,500.00 3,678.27 3,578.00 
2,200.00 2,316.30 2,200.00 
1,000.00 922,34 1,000.00 
300.00 284.30 300,00 
30.00 15.00 
$106,570.00 $107,160.86 $110,520.00 
$ 14,000.00 $ 12,316.72 $ 15,000.00 
21,500.00 19,240.28 22,000.00 
5,000.00 4,091.05 5,000.00 
2,500.00 2,440.91 3,500.00 
2,185.00 672.94 1,500.00 
65.00 65.00 180.00 
14,000.00 14,000.00 15,200.00 
18,210.00 19,547.40 27,690.00 
600.00 600.00 800.00 
2,600.00 2,178.69 2,000.00 
500.00 
400.00 233.99 300.00 
250.00 213.14 300.00 
2,800.00 2,762.50 4,000.00 
2,500.00 2,078.83 2,500.00 
800.00 810.89 800.00 
1,300.00 1,022.14 1,300.00 
2,000.00 1,454.93 2,750.00 
940.00 1,061.55 1,100.00 
12,000.00 12,000.00 
2,420.00 3,037.50 3,600.00 
500.00 459.17 500.00 
$106,570.00 $100,287.63 $110,520.00 
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Twenty-tirst Biennial Council 


NATIONAL BOARD, SPECIAL APPOINTEES, AND GUESTS 


Sylvia Vopni, President 

Roberta B. Shine, First Vice-President 
M. Adeline Olson, Treasurer 

Dorothy May Abbott, Vice-President 
Edith Ball, Vice-President 

Shata L. Ling, Vice-President 

Muriel A. Rose, Vice-President 

M. Virginia Biggy, Editor 

Lois Knowles, Consultant 


Thelma Chisholm, Parliamentarian and Member, 
Finance Committee 

Jane M. Hill, Chairman, Finance Committee 

Betty Unanian, Council Public Relations 

Charlotte D. Elmott, Local Arrangements 

Norma Boyle Gibson, Local Arrangements 

Bernice Baxter, Past National President 

Gladys C. Graham, Past National First Vice- 
President 

Carmen Johnson, Executive Director 


CHAPTER DELEGATES 


Chapter delegates are listed in the Report of the Credentials Committee. 


VISITORS 


Beta—Evelyn Gladys Wood 

Delta—Virginia Hansmann 

Zeta—Alma V. Williams 

Sigma—Leola Blair, Alice L. Carothers, Doro- 
thy V. Christensen, Frances L. Cramer, Bea- 
trice Creigier, Lydia Dyer, Eva-Marie Girdner, 
Genevieve Harmon, Velma Hieber, Mabel Law- 
rence, Estelle Lit, Edith Markowitz, Ruth M. 
McMillan, Lou Babette Neuberger, Kathleen 
Scherer, Ethelmae Sidlow, Maryl K. Smith, 
Vera Walls, Altha Williams 

Upsilon—S, Helen Brown, Margaret Jackson 

Alpha Gamma—Mary A. Bradley, Martha Moran 

Alpha Delta—Marion Gibney, Lorraine Mathies, 
Angelina Scalero, Mary Pattison Snyder, Jean 
Wiener 

Alpha Zeta—Carolin Money 

Alpha Iota—Mary Crow, Elizabeth Scheld 

Alpha Mu—Eleanor Gilmore 

Alpha Nu—Marie Ram 

Alpha Omicron—Juanita Hock 

Alpha Tau—Alice Good, Patricia Maloon 

Alpha Psi—Sue Delaney, Ruth B. Franklin, Sylvia 


Lewine, Gladys Sadd, Ruth Sultan, Marguerite 
H. Swafford 

Detroit Alumna—Louise Owen 

Eugene Alumne—Pearle A. Hewitt 

Long Beach Alumna—Maxine Stephanian 

Los Angeles Alumna2—Evaline Dowling, Sara S. 
Hawk, Evelyn G. Price 

Northern California Alumne—Carol Wickert 

Northern Indiana Alumna—Elizabeth Freck 

Northern Ohio Alumne—M. Evelyn Dilley 

Pasadena Alumna—Lucile Burrall, Kathryn Mc- 
Cracken 

Santa Barbara Alumne—Thelma Damgaard, 
Anna Merritt East, Marjorie Gunnerson, Doris 
Hart, Hattie Maguire, Inez Petterson, Zelma 
W. Pierce, Esther R. Poulsen, Sophie E. 
Schnitter, Helen H. Smith, Ethelyn Y. Winkler 

Santa Monica Bay Alumne—Clarice Bennett, 
Miriam Finn Bloom, Alsace Daniels, Enid 
Elser, Helen Fielstra, Katharine Hawkins, 
Mary Putnam, Helen M. Stelzriede, Ethel 
Thomas, Ruth Watson 

Guests—Evelyn Birch, Olga Grether, Estelle 

Kline, Jessie Nordstrom, Charlotte Zenker 





NATIONAL BOARD 


President Sytv1raA VOPNI 
College of Education 
University of Washington 


Seattle 5, Washington 


First Vice-President ROBERTA B, SHINE 
501 Sheridan Road 


Evanston, Illinois 


NE oi in ans 45 ke ws vwiedes M. ADELINE OLSON 
State Teachers College 
Mayville, North Dakota 


Vice-President DorotHy May ABBOTT 
6814 Raymond Avenue 


University City 30, Missouri 


* 


Executive Director and Managing Editor . 
1129 Vermont Avenue N.W. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 


Nominating Committee 
Chairman 
2235 N.E. 37th Avenue 
Portland 12, Oregon 
Marion R. Brown, Helen Hooper, Helen R. Pearson, 
Margaret C. Raabe 


Lots New McELvENY 


7ice-President 
35-19 76th Street 
Jackson Heights 7 


EDITH L, Bay 
2, New York 


ice-President .. puget 
2304 Vinewood Boulevard 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Vice-Presiden? .......+....+.MURIEL ANDERSON Rog 
1917 Alcatraz Avenue 
Berkeley 3, California 


E. ditor ; 
7 Independence Drive 
Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 


Consultant .. 
College of Education 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


. -SHATA L, Ling 


--M. VIRGINIA Bigey 


. .Lots 


KNowugs 


x * 


.++..eCARMEN JOHNSON 
, Washingtc n 5, 'D.c 


1959-60 


Trustees, Ella Vic 
Chairman ... 
810 Leawood Terrace 
Columbia, Missouri 
Alberta L. Meyer (Association 
cation), May V. Seagoe 


toria Dobbs Fund 
Verna Wulfekamme 


for Childhood Edy 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 1959-60 


ALPHA (Univ. of Mo.): 
President—Mrs. Catherine M. Davis, 416 Manor Dr., 
Columbia, Mo. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Veralee Hardin, 306 Loch Lane, 
Columbia, Mo. 


BETA (Syracuse University) : 
President—Miss Rita L. McMahon, 
N. Syracuse, N.Y. 
Correspondent— 


GAMMA (Univ. of Kan.): 
President—Miss Margaret Brown, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Correspondent—Miss Julia Ann Herrick, 
Lawrence, Kan. 


DELTA (Univ. of Pittsburgh) : 
President—Mzs.  aaaaa Shapiro, 6401 Jackson St., 
Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
Correspondent-—Mts. Rose Mae Mancuso, 424 Mac- 
Arthur St., McKees Rocks, 


EPSILON (Univ. of Minn.): 
President-—Miss Helen Hauptfuehrer, 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Shirley O. Anderson, 
ve. S., Minneapolis 7, Minn. 


ZETA (Univ. of Wash.): 
President—Miss Virginia L. Blackburn, 
Ave. N.E., Seattle 5, Wash. 
Correspondent—Miss Phyllis A. Soule, 
Ave., Seattle 22, Wash. 


ETA (Univ. of Pa.): 
President—Miss Francine L. Cloud, Sergeant Hall, 
34th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Correspondent—Miss Inez Friedman, 4218 Oakmont 
St., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 


THETA (Univ. of Iowa): 
President—Mrs. Sandra P. Ballagh, 
Dubuque, Iowa City, Iowa 
Correspondent—Miss ‘Thelma Peterson, 
Ct., Iowa City, Iowa 


109 Church St., 


1246 Mississippi, 


1246 Oread, 


848 23rd Ave. 
2713 Elliot 
4510 22nd 


902% 12th 


501 North 
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Leamer 


IOTA (Ind. Univ.): 
President—Mrs, Eldonna B 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Correspondent—Miss Barbara J. Davis, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
KAPPA (Univ. of Ore.) 
President--Miss Rosemary 
Eugene, Ore. 
Correspondent 
LAMBDA (Univ 
President—Mrs. Dora H. Voights, 
Blvd., Chic ago 13. Ill. 
Correspondent—the President 
MU (Cornell Univ.): 
President—Dr. Marjorie Knoll, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Corsespondent—Miss Joan N 
State St., Ithaca, N.Y. 
Nv (Ohio State Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Julia H. Hipp, 
Columbus 21, Ohi 
Correspondent—Miss Dorothy M. 
Ave., Columbus 6, Ohio 
XI (Univ. of Mich): 
President—Mrs. Adelaide 
_Pl., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Correspondent—Miss Katherine E. Harrington, 1518 
Golden Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
OMICRON (Univ. of Neb.): 
President—Miss Linda Walt, 
Neb. 
Correspondent— 
PI (Wash. State Univ.): 
President—Miss Carol Winslett, 
man, Wash. 
Correspondent—the President 
RHO (New York Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Helen G. Weingarten, 67-85 Ausi® 
St., Forest Hills 75, N.Y. 
orrespo yndent Miss ‘Mildred Lackey, 116 Church St., 
Keyport, . 
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(Univ. of S. Calif.): 
go Virginia R. Archer, 
Pl., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
Correspondent—Dr. Dorothy R. Peckham, Educ. 
Dept., USC, Univ. Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Univ. of N.D.): 
ae -sties E. 
Grand Forks, N.D 
Correspondent— 
JPSILON (Stanford Univ.): 
Eien —Miss Maryeda Hayes, 
Circle, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Correspondent— 
CHI (Johns Hopkins Univ.): 
President—Miss Anne W. 


Rd., Baltimore 12, Md. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Marie B. Schmuck, 2917 Glen- 


more Ave., Baltimore 18, Md. 


PSI (Univ. of Tex.) : 
President—Miss Marcia Wade, 2401 Pearl, 


5162 Sunlight 


Leanne Holmen, Johnstone Hall, 
3757 Starr King 


Tennant, 122 Dumbarton 


Austin, 


ex 
Correspondent— 
OMEGA (Univ. of Calif.): 
President—Mrs. eon Rose, 
Berkeley 8, Cali 
Bere Pela Phyllis A. Goldman, 
line Blvd., Oakland 19, Calif. 
ALPHA ALPHA (Univ. of Ariz.): 
President—Mrts. Mary Belle McCorkle, 
Mono, Tucson, Ariz. 
Correspondent—Mrs, Fern Mills, 
Rd., Tucson, Ariz. 
ALPHA BETA (Univ. of Wis.): 
President—Mrs. Charlotte A. Helstad, 
Ct., Madison 4, Wis. i 
Correspondent—Mrs. Nettie Sy, 1004 Yale Rd., Madi- 
son 5, Wis. 
ALPHA GAMMA (Boston Univ. ): 
President—Dr. Mary Bradley, 
West Somerville 44, Mass. 
Correspondent—Miss Martha 
St., Somerville 43, Mass. 
ALPHA DELTA (Univ. of Calif.) 
President—Mrs. Edythe fake. 
Los Angeles 66, Calif. ‘ 
Correspondent—Mrs. Karla N. Scott, 4080 Minerva 
Ave., Los Angeles 66, Calif. 
ALPHA EPSILON (Columbia Univ.): 
President—Miss — ~ Osterweil, 
Ave., Newark 12, N. 
Correspondent—Mts. Richeca L. Friedland, 5650 
Netherland Ave., Riverdale, N.Y. 
ALPHA ZETA (Northwestern Univ.) : 
President—Miss Edna Saewert, 8717 N. 
Ave., Skokie 3, Ill. 
Correspondent—Miss Carolyn Gromer, 636 Emerson, 
Evanston, Ill. 
ALPHA ETA (Harvard Grad. School of Educ.): 
President—Dr. Margaret R. Shannon, 374 Park Ave., 
Arlington 74, Mass. 
Correspondent-— 
ALPHA THETA (George Washington Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Lucile M. Kerr, 3930 Langley Ct. 
N.W., Washington 16, D.C. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Gladys B. Jensen, 
Dy., Wellington Hts., Alexandria, Va. 
ALPHA IOTA (Claremont College): 
President—Mrs. Edna May Soper, 
mont, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Doris D. Graham, 505 Baugh- 
man Ave., Claremont, Calif. 
ALPHA KAPPA (Pa. State Univ.) : 
President—Miss Margaret C. Raabe, 210 E. Hamil- 
ton Ave., State College, Pa. 
Correspondent—Miss Nora Wittman, 307 Locust Lane, 
State College, Pa. 
ALPHA LAMBDA (Southern Methodist Univ. }: 
President—Miss Anita M. Roberts, 3034 Daniels, 
Dallas 5, Tex. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA MU (Univ. of N.M.): 
President—Mrs. Frances B. Shutt, 
S.E., Albuquerque, N.M. 
Corresbondent—Mrs. Helen L. Harriger, 2626 General 
Marshall N.E., Albuquerque, N.M. 
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ALPHA NU (Univ. of Buffalo): 
President—Miss Edith Tolsma, 
Buffalo 26, N.Y. 
Corres pondent— 
ALPHA XI (Univ. of Tenn.) : 
President—Miss Carol McSpadden, 
Blvd., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Correspondent—the President 
ALPHA OMICRON (Colo. re College) : 
President—Miss Charlotte A. Miller, 1226 25th St., 
Greeley, Colo. 
Correspondent—Miss Barbara Milberg, 929 20th St., 
Greeley, Colo. 
ALPHA PI (Wayne State Univ.): 
President—Miss Dorothy Seaberg, 25 E. Palmer, De- 
troit 2, Mich. 
Corres pondent—Miss Connie Campbell, 123 Midland, 
Highland Park, Mich. 
ALPHA RHO (Univ. of Colo.): 
President—Miss Lavina M. Maudlin, 1117 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., Boulder, Colo. 
Corres pondent— 
ALPHA SIGMA (Tex. Woman's Univ.): 
President—Miss Ellen Jane Leister, Box 2493, Uni- 
versity Hill, Denton, Tex. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA TAU (Ball State Teachers College): 
President—Miss Betty Jo Hudson, Rogers Hall, 
Muncie, Ind. 
Correspondent—Mrs. M. Joanne Sullivan, 722 W. 
Madison St., Alexandria, Ind. 
ALPHA UPSILON (Southern Ill. Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Ruth H. Schoen, 200 S. Oakland, 
Carbondale, Ill. 
Correspondext— 
ALPHA PHI (Univ. of Fla.): 
President—Dr. Joan Carey, Coll. of Educ., 
a., Gainesville, Fla. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Elizabeth W. Rivers, 401 N.W. 
ist St., Gainesville, Fla. 
ALPHA CHI (Long Beach State College): 
President—Mrs. Maxine Milton, 6531 Rendina St., 
Long Beach 15, Calif. 
Correspondent—Miss Ellen Dotzenrod, 
Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 
ALPHA PSI (Los Angeles State College): 
President—Mrs. Frances I, Bauer, 236 East Ave. 40, 
Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
Corres pondent—Mzrs. Clintina H. Ritter, 855 N. 
Madison Ave., Los Angeles 29, Calif. 
ALPHA OMEGA (Bradley Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Lenoir B. Yuronis, 
Peoria 6, Ill. 
Corres pondent—Miss Fern Thompson, 1612 N. Linn, 
Peoria, Ill. 
CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMN (Columbia): 
President—Mrs. Mary M. Stanley, 123 Anderson, 
Columbia, Mo. 
Corres pondent—Miss settle Mae Kitchens, Frederick 
Apts., Columbia, 
CENTRAL OHIO ALUMNA (Columbus) : 
—— Sue R. Haines, 74 S. 3rd St., 
bus 15, 
Correspondent—Mrs, M . Georgia Bonner, 140 Ceramic 
, Columbus 14, Ohio 
ceean ALUMN#£Z (Chicago area, IIl.): 
President—Mrs. Mary Sefton Abbott, 1117 Briarwood 
Lane, Northbrook, Ill. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Mildred Cavins Hughes, 18405 
Riegel Rd., Homewood, III 
COUNCIL BLUFFS-OMAHA ALUMNA (Iowa-Neb.): 
President—Miss Agnes Nelson, 2927 Spring St., 
Omaha, Neb. 
Corres ponaent— 
DAYTON ALUMN4 (Ohio): 
President—Miss Frances H. D. Crumrine, 
Limestone St., Springfield, Ohio : 
Correspondent—Miss Christena M. Wahl, 417 Lewis- 
ton Rd., Dayton 29, Ohio 
DENVER ALUMNZ& (Colo.): 
President—Mrs. Elizabeth a Asfahl, 965 S. Univer- 
sity Blvd., Denver 9, 
Corres pondent—Miss Alice C. Finch, 4322 Perry St., 
Denver 12, Colo. 
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DETROIT ALUMN£ (Mich.): 
President—Mrs. Elizabeth M. Wilson, 
ness, Detroit 21, Mich. 
Correspondent—Miss Elizabeth Hart, 418 W. Savan- 
nah, Apt. 2, Detroit 3, Mich. 
EUGENE ALUMNZ (Ore.): 
President—Miss Mary Elizabeth Gullion, 
St., Eugene, Ore. 
Correspondent—Mrs, Eva O'Neil, 
Eugene, Ore. 
EVANSVILLE ALUMNZ: (Ind.) 
President—Dr. Lillian S. ad 2918 N. Wayside 
Dr., Evansville 11, Ind. 
Corres pondent— 
FORT WAYNE ALUMN&E (Ind.): 
President—Dr. Elsie M. Nicholson, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Correspondent—Miss Emma E. Kiefer, 2124 Wells St., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
GRAND FORKS ALUMNZ& (N.D.): 
sg a og Gladys Boen, 716 S. 3rd St., 
Forks, 
PB an Bal 
INDIANAPOLIS ALUMNZ (Ind.): 
President—Miss Mildred Corrie, 902 Campbell Ave., 
Indianapolis 19, Ind. 
Correspondent— 
KANSAS CITY ALUMN (Kan.-Mo.): 
ie 6 Donna Burch, 3931 Holmes, 
ity, oO. 
Corres pondent—Dr. — M. Gipson, 1514 Colorado, 
Kansas City 27, 
KENTUCKIANA ALUMNA (Ind-Ky.): 
President—Mrs. Elinor M. Engdahi, 
Rd., Valley Station, Ky. 
Correspondent—Miss Muriel V. Ryall, 
t., New Albany, Ind. 
LONG BEACH ALUMNZ: (Calif.): 
President—Dr. Olive L. Thompson, 1541 
Ave., Long Beach 15, Calif. 
Correspondent—-Mrs. Emily V. Kauppi, 
ville Ave., Long Beach 4, Calif. 
LOS ANGELES ALUMN£ (Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Vivian O. Griffin, 155 Epinard St., 
Playa del Rey, Calif. 
Correspondent—Miss Helen B, Wade, 2566 Armstrong 
Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
METROPOLITAN NEW YORK ALUMNZ (N.Y.): 
President—Mrs. mg Kg E. Bentley, 64 Holbrooke 
White Plains, N 
Correspondent—Dr. 3310 Ave. H., 
Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 
a CALIFORNIA ALUMNZ (San Francisco 
ay are, 
Praia ide, Celia G. Snow, 2200 Marin Ave., 
Berkeley 7, Calif. 
Corres pondent—Mts. Lucille S. emeen, 
bert St., San Francisco 23, Calif 
NORTHERN INDIANA “ALUMNA Bend 


area): 
President—Miss Julia P. Trowbridge, 632 Penn. Ave., 
Plymouth, Ind. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Myrtle S. Burns, 
Dr., LaPorte, Ind. 
NORTHERN OHIO ALUMN (Cleveland): 
President—-Mrs. Nancy G. Zoldak, 2392 S. Belvoir 
Blvd., Cleveland 18, Ohio 
. Correspondent— 


16189 Inver- 


2875 Harris 


200 E. 37th St., 


630 Lyell Ct., 


Grand 


Kansas 


6629 Bethany 
2024 E. Oak 


Iroquois 


2636 Knox- 


Ruth Lofgren, 


1580 Fil- 


(South 


307 Seimetz 


EDUCATIONAL HORI 


PASADENA ALUMNZ (Calif.): 

President—Mrs. Charlotte E. Viereck, 3610 

Pasadena 8, Calif. : 

Correspondent—Mrs. Regenia P. Moses, 1148 Wi 

Dr., Pasadena, Calif. ¥ 
PHILADELPHIA ALUMNZ (Pa.): 

President—Dr. Hilda a Wilson, 249 Merion 4 
Aldan, Del. Co., 

Correspondent—Mrs. Seapenet Ww. Etrecoaal 
Garden Apts., City Line and Wynnewood f 
ion, Pa, 

PORTLAND ALUMNZ: (Ore.) 

President—Mrs. Lois — eens: 2235 NEO 
Ave., Portland 12, 

Corres pondent—Miss O Belen 
Bryant, Portland 11, Ore. 

ST. LOUIS ALUMNZ (Mo.): 

President—Miss Bessie J. Wolfner, 978 Warder 
versity City 30, Mo 

Correspondent—Miss Harriet Webster, 13595 
Cutcheon Rd., St. Louis 17, Mo. : 

SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY ALUMNZ: (Calif 

President—Mrs. Arpha Mae B. Brauti, 4401 # 
wood PIl., Riverside, Calif. 4 

Correspondent—Mrs. Maxine M. Smith, 10039 
Bloomington, Calif. 

SAN DIEGO ALUMNZ (Calif.) 

President—Miss Helen A. Picante, 
San Diego 3, Calif. 

Correspondent— 

SAN JOSE ALUMNZ (Calif.) 

President—Miss Wynette Fowler, 
San Jose 10, Calif, 

Correspondent—Mrs. 
Jose 12, Calif. 

SANTA BARBARA ALUMNZ (Calif.): 

President—Dr. Hulda Chisholm, 2917 Gero 
Ventura, Calif. 

Correspondent—Mrs. Zelma W. Pierce, 766 
Oaks Lane, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

SANTA MONICA BAY AREA ALUMNA (@ 

President—Mrs. Elizabeth S. Eby, 10525 Ohioy 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. : 

Correspondent—Mrs. Marie H. Thornquist, 9 
vale Ave., Apt. 4, Los Angeles 24, 

SOUTHERN INDIANA ALUMNZ (Bloom 
President— : 
Correspondent— 4 

SPOKANE ALUMNZ (Wash. w. 


President—Miss Vivian R. 
Ave., Spokane 4, Wash. q 
Correspondent—Mrs. Estella N. Tiffany, Wor 
Decatur, Spokane 16, Wash. : 
TOLEDO ALUMNZ (Ohio): 
a ya» Carol K, 
Toledo 6, Ohio 
conten Olive McHugh, 
Blvd., Toledo 6, Ohio 
WASHING TON ALUMNZ (Seattle): 
President—Mts. aeons P. Kroft, 2545 Warren J 


Seattle 9, Wash 3 
Matilde Gilbreath, 5306) 


Schaper, 1821 | ] 


4037 3rd 


1242 N, San® 
Lois Pryor, 817 N. 2nd § 


): 
Sweeney, 


Knudson, 2731 
1868 N,4 


Corresponde nt—Mrs. 
Ave. N.E., Seattle 5, W: 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ALUMN& (Pitts! 
President—Dr. Catherine A. V. Lyons, 12 S, 
Ave., Pittsburgh 2, Pa. E 
Correspondent—Miss Helen I. Heazlett, 1044 
ridge Rd., Pittsburgh 35, Pa. ‘ 








